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FOREWORD 





Reilly’s law of intelligent action already has been 
widely used and acclaimed by students, members, and 
clients of the National Institute for Straight Thinking. 
With this presentation of the law in book form, it will 
no doubt be more widely used and generally recognized 
as a major contribution to our knowledge of human be- 
havior. 

Ever since Dr. Reilly wrote his doctor’s dissertation 
under my direction at the University of Chicago some 
twenty years ago, I have followed his work with much 
interest and pride, and it does not surprise me that he has 
defined this important law. Soon after he received his 
basic training in the pure sciences, first as an engineering 
student, and then as a member of the research staff at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Dr. Reilly began to 
apply the methods of the pure sciences in his search for 
the underlying laws and principles which govern the 
thinking, the habits, and the behavior of man. 

In 1928, he defined the law of retail gravitation, which 
_ explains how consumer buying habits of people in smaller 
cities and towns are influenced by the proximity of a 
larger city. 

In 1929, he worked out a simple miniature-sample 
method for testing the accuracy and reliability of market 
information. 

In 1932, he defined the Twelve Rules for Straight 
Thinking which reduce the elusive human thought proc- 
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ess to a few simple rules which any layman can under- 
stand and use. 

In 1938, he was the first to chart the path of the one- 
track mind and its relation to orderly thinking. 

In 1942, he charted the four primary mental levels in’ 
all human relations, and showed, for the first time, how 
we can open closed minds with a simple mental attitude 
which conforms with all the fundamental rules for 
straight thinking. 

Important as his previous work is, it is my opinion that 
the law of intelligent action is his most significant and 
far-reaching contribution to our knowledge of people and 
what makes them act as they do. 


NATHANIEL WARING BARNES 
Executive Secretary, 
Association of Consulting 
Management Engineers, Inc. 
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After years of research, begun over two decades ago, 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology, the author is now 
able to announce, for the first time, a newly defined law 
—the law of intelligent action. The definition of this law 
promises to produce far-reaching effects in a wide variety 
of fields. Indeed, it should deepen and extend the basic 
thinking of serious-minded students and practitioners 
alike in every field which involves the interesting and 
complex problems of human behavior. 

The primary purpose of this book is to show you how 
you can use this law in business relations. It will be of 
special interest to business leaders and those in the field 
of personnel who are charged with the responsibility of 
selecting, training, and developing successful employees. 

Educational leaders and teachers in the various fields 
outside of business will also be interested in the law of in- 
telligent action. After all, it is generally agreed that the 
primary purpose of education and training in any field 
is to teach the student to think and act intelligently. 

In fact, leaders in any field, students who hope to be- 
come leaders, and anyone else who wishes to improve his 
understanding of the behavior of others, or even his 
own behavior, will benefit from the knowledge and the 
everyday use of the law of intelligent action. 

-Our work in the field of orderly thinking which cul- 
minated in the definition of twelve simple rules for 
straight thinking, published in the book, Straight Think- 
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ing—How to Solve Your Business Problems; our work 
in the field of career planning, which applied the rules 
for straight thinking to the solution of career problems, 
published in the book, How to Find and Follow Your 
Career; our work in the field of human relations, which 
resulted in the definition of a simple mental attitude 
which straightens out your thinking in your relations 
with people, published in the book, How to Improve Your 
Human Relations—all this work is now related, for the 
first time, in this book under the comprehensive concept 
of intelligent action. In fact, this work, carried on in dif- 
ferent fields, identified the various elements which go to 
make up the whole concept of intelligent action; and once 
these elements were identified, the mosaic of intelligent 
action revealed itself. 

All our experimental work was carried on in accordance 
with the commonly accepted, scientific procedures ex- 
pressed in the fundamental rules for straight thinking. 
Those interested in these rules, together with the story on 
how they were arrived at, and how they have been ap- 
plied to the various phases of human behavior, are re- 
ferred to the Appendix. 

However, most readers will be interested in the prac- 
tical consequences of the law of intelligent action. After 
all, the main question is “How does it work—how can 
I use it?” And it is altogether fortunate that the law 
itself can be stated in such simple terms that the ordinary 
layman, as well as the technician in human behavior, can 
understand and use it. 

Grateful acknowledgment is hereby given to the late 
Professor George H. Follows who invited me to initiate 
these studies at Carnegie Institute of Technology; to Dr. 
Walter F. Rittman, who collaborated with me on my first 
study of “What Becomes of the Carnegie Institute of 
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Technology Engineering Graduate?” and who encouraged 
me to extend these early researches further; to Mr. 
Arthur H. Hert, who acted as my research assistant at 
the University of Texas; to Professor James C. Bou- 
dreau, director of the School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Pratt Institute, who sponsored my experimental work 
with members of the senior class there; to the many busi- 
ness and industrial clients whose organizations served as 
proving grounds for the practical application of the re- 
sults of these researches in the selection, training, and 
development of their employees; and finally, to members 
and alumni of the National Institute for Straight Think- 
ing, far too numerous to mention, who contributed much 
of the factual case material upon which this book is based. 

The presentation of the material in this book has been 
greatly clarified by the continued editorial criticism given 
by Gladys Bogue Reilly. 

We eile 

March, 1945 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 





Business leaders have been agreeing for more than a 
decade that one of the most important continuing duties 
of management is to select, train, and develop the right 
kind of manpower for the intelligent operation, direction, 
and extension of their business, and that any company 
which fails to do this is headed for failure and ultimate 
extinction. 

It is commonly recognized and accepted that brain 
power is the first and most important element in the birth, 
the intelligent conduct, and the successful survival of any 
business enterprise—more important than money, mate- 
rials, or sheer physical labor. 

Meanwhile, some sound methods for the selection, 
training, development, and evaluation of key employees, 
who possess this necessary brain power, have been devel- 
oped, and a few leading organizations have put these 
methods to work. But for the most part, we find more 
emphasis on talk than on application, and much of the 
application falls short of sound business practice. 

It is still far more common than it is unique for an 
employer to select the candidate for an important job who 
“talks the best job” or “clicks” in the first interview, and 
to blind himself to the fact that the fellow who makes 
the best first impression in a personal interview often 
turns out to be weak in actual performance. 

| 
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When an employer is looking for a man to occupy a 
key position as an understudy or a junior executive in 
his organization, it’s easy for him to be overimpressed by 
some “brilliant” candidate, only to find out later that this 
mastermind has an amazing facility for antagonizing 
everyone else in the organization. 

It’s common for a sales manager to hire a “‘person- 
ality boy” who “does a swell selling job” during the in- 
terview, and then make the belated discovery that this 
charming fellow fails to measure up when it comes to 
making the required number of calls in the field, or in 
keeping up with his daily reports. 

A foreman or a production expert is often hired in 
the factory because he is a good technical man. Later it 
turns out that the superintendent has a “radical” on his 
hands who has fomented all kinds of labor trouble. 

There are three good reasons for all this. 

In the first place, although we may recognize that we 
are living in a world ruled more by emotion than by rea- 
son, and although we can often see that others are un- 
wise or unfair in their judgment and selection of people, 
each of us is inclined to feel that his own judgment is 
pretty sound. 

Business leaders are not immune to this natural inclina- 
tion. Who hasn’t heard a businessman boast, “I’m a 
pretty good judge of people.” 

Many of us who would not think of offering advice on 
a production problem which involves chemistry or physics, 
speak up quite freely when it comes to the problems of 
selecting and training key men for positions of trust and 
responsibility—problems which involve complex human 
reactions. 

We are our own psychologist and social science expert, 
ready to view any human problem through our own eyes, 
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rather than objectively, and ready to pass our own per- 
sonal judgment on the strengths or weaknesses of peo- 
ple, and to predict how they will behave. 

In the second place, it is possible for us to go on our 
metry way unwittingly making expensive mistakes in 
the selection and development of key people for our busi- 
ness—without suffering any apparent immediate penalty. 

If our factory is not built in accordance with the phys- 
ical laws which govern a sound structure, we soon know 
it; if our machines are overloaded, they quickly fail; if 
a law of chemistry is violated in the laboratory, there may 
be a violent explosion. But when we violate one of thé 
laws of human behavior, theré is usually a delayed re- 
action involved. We may not suffer any obvious penalty 
for years. Even then, we may not associate the penalty 
with the mistake. We need never admit such mistakes. 
We can always rationalize the decline or fall of a busi- 
ness by pointing to “economic circumstances beyond our 
control.” 

We might as well recognize that there are unchange- 
able and everlasting laws which govern human behavior, 
just as there are immutable laws which govern the char- 
acter of all material things. The sooner we realize that 
we cannot violate any of these human laws without suf- 
fering, any more than we can defy the law of gravity by 
jumping out of a third-story window without getting 
hurt, the earlier we will begin to exercise the same care 
in selecting and training employees as we do in testing 
the strengths and weaknesses of the raw materials used 
in our factories, our machines, and our products. 

The third, and perhaps the most immediate, reason why 
business leaders have been slow to employ scientific 
methods for the selection, training, development, and 
evaluation of employees, is that there is considerable con- 
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fusion in their minds concerning the tests that are avail- 
able and how they can safely be used. 

Open-minded business leaders are always looking for 
any help that will further improve their already high 
standards of performance in any phase of their business, - 
but the strange variety of aids that are offered in this 
connection are often bewildering indeed. 

In recent years, literally thousands of psychological 
and vocational tests have mushroomed forth. The most 
exhaustive list of such tests is found in A Bibliography 
of Mental Tests and Rating Scales.* In studying this 
volume, we thought it would be interesting and inform- 
ative to find out how many people have developed tests 
and how many tests each has developed. Our summary 
revealed that: 


85 authorities have developed 8 tests or more 
I ih ” ” ” 7 tests 
28 ” ” ” 6 ” 
Ad 
86 ” ” ” 
172 
442 
2,159 


In view of this mass of test material, it isn’t surprising 
that most business executives are confused when they con- 
template the practical use of psychological or vocational 
tests. 

In this book, I have attempted to clear up this confu- 
sion surrounding the use of tests in industry, to indicate 
how tests can safely be used’ in industry, and to reduce 
proved scientific methods for judging people to simple 


5 
4 
3 
2 
I 


test 


+A Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales, by Dr. G. 
Hildreth, Psychological Corporation, New York, 1933. 
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truths that can be understood and used by the average 
executive. é 

Starting with an everyday working definition of intel- 
ligent action, we shall then proceed to find out what makes 
a person act intelligently, and we shall see how all this 
led to the discovery of the law of intelligent action. 

We shall see how this law helps us to improve our un- 
derstanding of people in general. We shall see that a 
knowledge of the law sheds new and important light on 
the underlying elements in the psychology of fear, which 
is the natural enemy of intelligent action. 

In analyzing various jobs in any business, we shall see 
how the law directs our attention to all the vital job re- 
quirements which should be considered. 

In selecting employees, we shall see how the law helps 
us to anticipate whether or not a person will act intel- 
ligently in any given job. 

In training employees, we shall see how the law helps 
us to put the proper emphasis on the subjects which are 
of greatest importance in each particular job. 

Finally, we shall see why the law of intelligent action 
is universally applicable to all human activities. 
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Ever since the dawn of human history, man has subcon- 
sciously sought some easy and foolproof method for 
judging his fellow man. In his search for a faithful mate, 
a trustworthy friend, a good worker, or an able associate, 
the question in the back of his mind has always been, 
“How can I tell 

~ But any attempt to reduce our judgments of people to a 
science—any attempt to determine in advance whether or 
not a person is going to act intelligently in some specific 
role—is a comparatively recent development. 

Obviously, in attempting to construct adequate tests to 
aid us in anticipating whether or not a person will act in- 
telligently under certain conditions, our first step is to 
define what we mean by intelligent action. Otherwise, we 
would be constructing tests without knowing specifically 
what we were testing for. 

In order to arrive at a thorough understanding of the 
whole concept of intelligent action, it is helpful to trace 
the changes and development in the definition of the word 
“intelligence” from time to time, as revealed by the dic- 
tionaries and the definitions of authorities, 


WHAT DO THE DICTIONARIES SAY? 


The dictionary is commonly thought of as a pretty dull 
book, and while it is true that page-by-page reading in- 
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variably proves somewhat disconnected, it is a most inter- 
esting book for anyone who likes to get at the bottom of 
things, and it offers a real adventure to anyone who wishes 
to trace the evolution in the meaning of a word down 
through the years. 

When the definition of a word is in doubt, you com- 
monly hear someone say, ““Look it up in the dictionary” — 
as if that would settle it for all time. 

But that’s not always so. It doesn’t always settle it for 
all time. Dictionary definitions are subject to change, par- 
ticularly when you're dealing with a new word. What you 
find out about “‘intelligence” in the dictionary depends 
entirely on what dictionary you look at. And even if you 
confine yourself to Webster’s dictionary, what you find 
depends entirely on what edition you look at. 

The first dictionary published in America in 1828 was 
written and prepared by Noah Webster. Within its pages, 
yellowed by the years, we find intelligence defined simply 
as “Understanding ; skill.” That is all. 

In 1864, this first American dictionary was “thoroughly 
revised and greatly enlarged and improved,” and in keep- 
ing with the intellectual progress which characterized the 
stirring era of the Civil War, a new, more active defini- 
tion of intelligence appeared: ‘The act of knowing; the 
exercise of the understanding. The capacity to know, 
understand, or comprehend; the intellect as a gift or 
endowment.” 

But that wasn’t enough to satisfy the more expansive 
spirit of the Gay Nineties, and a later revision in 1909 
defined intelligence as “the faculty of understanding ; the 
capacity to know or apprehend; the intellect as a gift or 
endowment. Intelligence, in this sense, commonly desig- 
nates a concrete or embodied intellect. Its meaning is con- 
sequently often extended beyond that of intellect, in strict 
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usage, so that it may cover any power of apprehension or 
be loosely equivalent to mind.” 

Finally, the real twentieth century lexicographers went 
to work and in the latest unabridged Webster’s Interna- 
tional Dictionary (1934) we find intelligence defined as: 


1. a. Formerly, the faculty of understanding; the capacity to 
know or apprehend; the intellect as a gift or an endow- 
ment. Intelligence, in this sense, commonly designates 
a concrete or embodied intellect. Its meaning may cover 
any power of apprehension or be loosely equivalent to 
mind. 

b. The capacity for knowledge and understanding, espe- 
cially as applied to the handling of novel situations; the 
power of meeting a novel situation successfully by ad- 
justing one’s behavior to the total situation; the ability 
to apprehend the interrelationships of presented facts 
in such a way as to guide action toward a desired goal. 
Psychologists still debate the question whether intelli- 
gence is a unitary characteristic of the individual or a 
sum of his abilities to deal with various types of 

_ situations. 


The important observation to be made from this brief 
historical review of dictionary definitions of intelligence, 
is that the earliest definition deals only with understand- 
ing and skill; the next definition is more active and in- 
cludes the exercise of the understanding; while the latest 
definition goes further and includes the application of 
knowledge and understanding to specific situations and 
desired goals. 


WHAT DO THE AUTHORITIES SAY? 


One of the most common statements made when a new 
problem arises, is, “Let’s find out what the authorities 
say’—as if it were all as simple as that. 

Time after time, in exploring new fields, I have found 
that “generally recognized authorities’ are not easy to 
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find for the obvious reason that, because the field is new, 
what authorities there are have not stabilized their ideas 
to the point where they have arrived at common agree- 
ments. 

When the twentieth century lexicographers wrote their 
latest definition of intelligence and added, ‘“‘Psychologists 
still debate . . .’—they were being perfectly honest with 
Aspighil: 

Ever since our early explorations of the literature and 
our visits with a number of authorities who have con- 
tributed to this literature, we have been impressed with 
this lack of general agreement on any definition of in- 
telligence or intelligent action. 

Binet,’ recognized pioneer in the field of intelligence 
testing, described intelligence variously as “judgment, or 
common sense, initiative, the ability to adapt oneself,” 
... “to judge well, understand well, reason well—these 
are the essentials of intelligence.” 

According to Hollingworth,? “Binet’s definition em- 
phasized three phases of behavior: 1) the ability to take 
and maintain a given mental set; 2) the capacity to make 
adaptations for the purpose of attaining a desired end; 
and 3) the power of auto-criticism.” 

Among the earliest definitions of intelligence, one of 
the simplest and most comprehensive is that formulated 
by William Stern*; “Intelligence is a general capacity of 
an individual consciously to adjust his thinking to new 
requirements; it is general mental adaptability to new 
problems and conditions of life.” 

1The Development of Intelligence in Children, by A. Binet & T. 
Simon, 1916. Translated by E. S. Kite. Vineland Training School. 

2The Psychology of Subnormal Children, by L. S. Hollingworth, 
1920. 


8 The Psychological Methods of Testing Intelligence, by William 
Stern, Warwick & York, Inc., 1914. 
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In 1921 the Journal of Educational Psychology* pub- 
lished a symposium of definitions of intelligence offered 
by leading authorities. A sample of these definitions, to- 
gether with their authors, is given as follows: 


We may then define intellect in general as the power of 
good responses from the point of view of truth or fact.— 
Thorndike. 

An individual is intelligent in proportion as he is able to 
carry on abstract thinking—Terman. 

An individual possesses intelligence in so far as he has 
learned or can learn of changes in his environment.—Colvin. 

Intelligence is intellect plus knowledge—Henmon. 

Intelligence is the capacity to inhibit instinctive behavior 
in an unfinished stage to its formation and to modify it at 
that stage by means of an imaginal stimulus which is rela- 
tively remote from that which is immediately and perceptually 
present.—Thurstone. 


Thurstone offered a later definition in 1924:> “In- 

telligence is the capacity to live a trial-and-error exist- 
- ence with alternatives that are as yet only incomplete 
conduct.” 

Buckingham contributed, “Intelligence is the ability 
to learn,” to the symposium. But his later definition, 
“Intelligence is the ability to act effectively under given 
conditions,” is one of the simplest and most adequate 
definitions yet proposed. 


The foregoing definitions are sufficient to illustrate the 
wide differences in definitions offered by authorities. 

This ‘“discrepancy” in definitions is a live subject among 
the authorities, and the most caustic criticisms come from 
within their own ranks. Spearman, an outstanding author- 

*“Tntelligence and Its Measurement: A Symposium,’ Journal of 


Educational Psychology, March 1921. Vol. XII, No. 3. 


5 The Nature of Intelligence, by L. L. Thurstone, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. Inc., 1924. 
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ity, whose contributions have exerted an important in- 
fluence on current concepts of intelligence, has written an 
exhaustive discussion® of definitions of intelligence. In 
his book on the nature of intelligence, he writes, “Indeed, 
it is hard to see that the definitions have so much as 
furnished their own authors with guidance in construct- 
ing their own tests.”’ 

And, in commenting on the definitions offered in the 
symposium to which we have already referred, Spearman 
writes sharply, “From all this great conclave then—and 
the more so, considering thé eminence of the participators 
—it is hard not to find only further support for the trench- 
ant saying of Ballard, that ‘While the teacher tried to 
cultivate intelligence and the psychologist tried to measure 
intelligence, nobody seemed to know precisely what in- 
telligence is.’ ” A 

However, Pintner in his book, Intelligence Testing," 
helps us to understand the discrepancies in the definitions 
offered by various authorities and why they exist. He 
points out that, “general intelligence has rightly been 
assumed to exist and psychologists have gone about the 
measurement of an individual’s general ability without 
waiting for an adequate psychological definition: ‘This 
must not be taken to imply, however, that the psychologist 
was blindly measuring something, without having any 
conception of what he was trying to measure. In severy 
case, the psychologist has some rough working hypothesis 
upon the basis of which he proceeds .. .” 

Pintner adds, ‘““Many definitions of intétlivendot have 
been proposed by psychologists, and these vary #reatly 
according to the standpoint from which the psychologist 

6 The Nature of Intelligence and the Principles of Cognition, by C. 


Spearman, The Macmillan Company Ltd., 1927. 
7 Intelligence Testing, by Rudolph Pintner, Henry Holt & Co., 1923. 
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views ‘this problem. Although they differ greatly, they are 
not therefore contradictory.” 

As Pintner goes on to explain, one psychologist may 
view intelligence from a biological point of view, another 
may be interested from an educational point of view, still 
another may consider intelligence merely as a faculty, 
while some are interested from an empirical point of view. 

Although this helps to explain the “discrepancy,” it 
does not entirely excuse it, for as Pintner concludes his 
explanation, ‘‘As a matter of fact, the differences between 
psychologists are more apparent than real . . . there is 
inherently no difference between the biological and edu- 
cational point of view.” 


= 


AN EVERYDAY WORKING DEFINITION OF INTELLIGENT 
ACTION 


Now science is a wonderful thing and so are the great 
truths of psychology, in so far as they have been devel- 
oped, but after all, they don’t mean a thing to you and to 
me insour everyday lives until these truths are simplified 
and communicated in such a way that they can be under- 
stood and used by the ordinary layman. 

Getting right down to earth, as far as we are concerned, 
our concept of intelligent action is very simple indeed. 
When we set out some years ago to arrive at a definition 
which would suit our purpose, all we knew was that we 
were trying to devise some method for determining in 
advanes whether or not a person would act intelligently 
in some specific job in industry. We were interested in 
trying, to select those who would produce desired results 
in certain specific roles, for unless and until a person does 
accomplish desired results in any environment, I don’t, 
for the life of me, see how we can credit him with acting 
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intelligently. We also wanted to have some definition of 
intelligent action as a basic guide in our efforts to train 
job holders to act more intelligently at their jobs. 

So, using what we had learned from the dictionaries 
and the abler psychologists, we finally arrived at the fol- 
lowing simplified definition of intelligent action: 


A person can be said to act intelligently in any 
given environment whenever he satisfactorily 
solves the problems of that environment. 


Naturally, the more a person is able to adapt his prob- 
lem-solving ability to new situations, the more highly 
evolved he becomes, and the more likely he is to act in- 
telligently in any new or different environment. 

Here then, is a simple everyday concept of intelligent 
action for the layman. How this simple definition led to 
the discovery and practical application of the law of in- 
telligent action is told in the following chapters. 
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THE LAW OF INTELLIGENT ACTION 





Ir 1s certainly true that anyone can improve his batting 
average in judging people if he knows what to look for 
in people, and once we agree on the simple, easy-to-use 
definition of intelligent action given in Chapter II, the 
next natural question is: 


What is it, within a person, that determines 
whether or not he is successful in solving the 
problems of any given environment, i.e., what 
makes a person act intelligently? 


WHAT MAKES A PERSON ACT INTELLIGENTLY ? 


In searching for an answer to this question, we found 
the literature to be barren indeed, and our visits to 
authorities proved fruitless. Without exception, we were 
told that we would have to “start from scratch” and 
“follow the usual scientific procedures” in our efforts to 
isolate and identify the primary factors which make a 
person act intelligently. 

This we have done. 

My first interest in this subject was aroused when I 
was on the research staff at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and found’ that many engineering graduates who 


1“What Becomes of the C.I.T. Engineering Graduate?” by W. J. 
Reilly and W. F. Rittman, The Carnegie Technical Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1922. 
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apparently had the ability to become engineers did not 
want to be engineers, and that approximately two-thirds 
of the graduates, 67 per cent, wound up in lines of work 
other than engineering. To begin with, some had “drifted” 
into an engineering course because “they thought engi- 
neering was the coming thing,” or because “their family 
or friends wanted them to,” or because “they had con- 
nections,” or because “‘there’s good pay in it.” 

It became apparent that the ability to become an 
engineer was not the only important element to be con- 
sidered in the selection of engineering students; that the 
desire to become an engineer was also important. 

Later studies revealed that those who possessed a well- 
developed capacity for getting along with other people 
progressed ever so much faster than those who lacked this 
capacity. 

Since these early studies at Carnegie, over twenty years 
ago, we have collected and studied thousands of cases in 
a wide variety of business and industrial organizations 
and we have found, without exception, that when a per- 
son has the ability to solve the problems of any given 
environment, when he has the desire to solve these prob- 
lems, and when his human relations are sufficiently devel-_ 
oped, he acts intelligently and makes good in that environ- 
ment. 

“Well, what could be more self-evident than that?” 
you may ask. 

And my answer is, “Nothing could be more self-evi- 
dent. The truth is always simple and readily acceptable 
after it is recognized.” 

Everyone knows that the world is full of people who 
have all kinds of abilities, but who show little desire to 
apply or to develop these abilities, and who therefore 
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accomplish very little in comparison to what they could— 
if they only(wanted to badly enough. 

“Everyone knows that it’s common to find mental giants 
who are maniacs in their human relations, and who there- 
fore destroy much of their usefulness. 

Every employer knows that when a worker wants to do 
a good job, half the battle is over; that when desire is 
present, a worker is motivated to develop his abilities and 
to improve his human relations with everyone on the job. 

All kinds of studies have proved that the “failure” of 
an employee is seldom due to his lack of ability. Some 
have contended that as high as 80 per cent of job failure 
can be attributed to insufficient desire and faulty human 
relations. 

Yet, in pretesting prospective employees, industry still 
puts primary emphasis on tests designed to reveal a man’s 
ability to fill the job at hand. 

True, a few scattered attempts have been made, in re- 
cent years, to pretest a candidate’s facility in human rela- 
tions. But rarely is any attempt made to discover, in ad- 
vance of employment, whether or not a candidate’s inner 
desires are in harmony with what he can accomplish in 
the job at hand. 

As we shall see in later chapters, all three factors— 
ability, desire, and human relations—must be taken into 
account in solving the problems incident to the selection, 
training, and development of employees in any business. 
And in the final chapter, we shall see that these three 
factors are the primary and determining factors in in- 
telligent action in any environment. 

In fact, the relationship between these three primary 
factors and intelligent action can be stated in terms of @ 
law which is so fundamental that it transcends the dimen- 
sion of time, and is universally applicable in all places be- 
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cause it easily adapts itself to the variables found in all 
kinds and types of environments. 


STATEMENT OF THE LAW 


In its simplest terms, the law of intelligent action may 
be expressed as follows: 


When a person is confronted with a problem, the in- 
telligence of his action is dependent on three primary 
factors : 
1. His desire to solve the problem, 
2. His ability to solve it, 
3. His capacity for handling the human relations in- 
volved. 


We could give you a more complicated statement of the 
law, but we think you will understand that the degree of 
intelligent action at any given time depends on the extent 
to which the three primary factors are developed. So we 
have omitted all such technical qualifications in our state- 
ment of the law. 

Most readers who have carefully followed what has 
gone before, will instinctively accept and agree with this 
law of intelligent action, because after all, the law merely 
summarizes existing conditions, covering people as they 
are. The original case material and the examples given are 
taken directly from life, and the summary principles will 
probably tie in with your own experience and square with 
everything you know about people. 

However, it is almost certain that the law will be dis- 
missed as “theoretical”? by some who loosely use that 
word, who do not recognize the difference between a law 
and a theory, and who may not even be interested in find- 
ing out. But those who are interested in the distinction, 
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will be glad to know the essential difference between a law 
and a theory. 


A LAW IS NOT A THEORY 


In order that we may fully understand in what respects 
a law differs from a theory, let us inquire into the com- 
monly accepted definitions of the words. 

Theory is defined by Webster as “Contemplation; 
speculation.” 

A theory is an attempt to explain something on the 
basis of what we think might be true. It is merely an 
explanation which exists in someone’s mind and which 
can be disputed by anyone until such time as its truth 
is demonstrated by scientific measurement. 

For example, the idea that man is descended from the 
ape is a theory. 

Law is defined by Webster, in so far as the word applies 
to philosophy or science, as “A statement of an order or 
relation of phenomena which, so far as known, is invari- 
able under the given conditions.” 

The first and most important step in the development 
of any scientific law is the discovery and identification of 
the primary factors involved. The law of intelligent 
action deals with the relation between three primary 
factors and intelligent action, and the presence or absence 
of any one or more of these three primary factors— 
desire, ability, and human relations—invariably affects the 
intelligence of one’s action. 

The essential difference, then, between a law and a 
theory is that a theory is merely an explanation of some 
phenomenon which exists in someone’s mind and which 
has not yet been demonstrated by scientific measurement ; 
while a law, on the other hand, is a summary of the truth, 
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supported by facts which no one can dispute, and ex- 
pressed in terms of a sound working principle which can 
safely be used as a guide. 

We did not formulate this law in some ivory tower. 
Neither did we engage in the foolhardy task of attempt- 
ing to collect a lot of cases and fit them into any precon- 
ceived theory. Just the opposite. The law of intelligent 
action is a summary of the inescapable conclusions drawn 
from an analysis of thousands of actual case histories. 

We have said that the truth is always self-evident— 
after it has been recognized. And the law of intelligent 
action is no exception. Even without the benefit of all the 
proof material, almost anyone would agree that the desire 
to solve a problem has an important bearing on whether 
or not the problem will ever be solved; that a problem can- 
not be solved by anyone who does not have the necessary 
ability to solve it; and that faulty human relations can 
prevent a person from solving problems in any environ- 
ment where human beings are found. 

Briefly then, the law of intelligent action is not a matter 
of theory or opinion, but is a law in the true sense of the 
word, 


CONTRIBUTORY AND SECONDARY FACTORS 


Even those readers who readily admit that desire, 
ability, and human relations are primary factors in the 
law of intelligent action, may be thinking of other factors 
which they feel might be included in the law. I know that 
is the way my thoughts ran during my early search for 
primary factors. 

“What about heredity ? What about environment ? How 
about training and experience? Don’t these factors affect 
the intelligence of anyone’s action?” 
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It soon became apparent that these factors do affect 
one’s action, but they are contributory factors—i.e., they 
are factors having to do with a person’s past development 
which affect whatever desire, ability, and capacity in 
human relations he happens to possess at any given time. 
But they are not the main and immediate factors which 
he brings to bear when he wants to solve a specific prob- 
lem at any given time. 

Mention should also be made of another group of 
factors which may cause some confusion in the mind of 
the reader unless they are explained and put into their 
proper place. 

One great industrial leader, when I first discussed with 
him the three primary factors in intelligent action, said, 
“That’s mighty interesting and helpful. But I think I’ve 
got another factor for you. I attribute my own success 
almost entirely to my faith in people. When I hire a man 
to do a job for me, my complete belief in his ability to fill 
that job goes with it.” 

As I explained to this captain of industry, and as we 
shall see in a later chapter, this capacity for believing in 
people is one of the most important elements belonging 
within the human relations factor. 

Similarly, the possession of creative ability cr analytical 
ability undoubtedly affects the intelligence of one’s action 
in certain kinds of jobs, but these abilities are merely sub- 
divisions of the primary ability factor. Then too, the en- 
thusiasm of an employee, his interest in his work, and his 
belief in the importance of what he and his company are 
doing, certainly influence his action on the job. But these 
are secondary factors which depend on the primary factor 
of desire. 

All such secondary factors are subdivisions or phases 
of the three primary factors. They give more specific 
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definitions to the primary factors in terms of the require- 
ments of specific jobs. They deal with kinds of ability, 
degrees of desire, and the extent of development in human 
relations with particular kinds and types of people. 

After we have covered in more detail the real nature of 
each of the three primary factors in the law, and what 
can properly be included under them, you will see that it is 
altogether possible to build up a check list of literally hun- 
dreds of such elements, which may affect intelligent action, 
but you will also discover, as we have, that every one of 
these secondary and dependent factors properly belongs 
within the scope of one or more of the three primary 
factors already named. 


KEEP THE MIND OPEN TO NEW EVIDENCE 


“Keep the mind open to new evidence’ is one of the 
most important rules in straight thinking. No matter what 
law is revealed by research, it is always wise to keep the 
mind open to any new evidence which might indicate the 
existence of additional primary factors. 

Over a period of years, we have not only carried on our 
own experimental work, but have also kept in touch with 
the work of others through periodic searches of literature 
which, by the widest stretch of the imagination, might be 
considered related, and through personal contacts with 
authoritative workers who might have something to con- 
tribute. 

But if any reader has, or even thinks he has, any lead 
or any suggestion which may lead to the discovery of an 
additional primary factor—not a contributory factor or a 
secondary factor, but a primary factor—please let us 
know. Ever since we first defined the three primary factors 
in intelligent action, we have been searching for possible 
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additional primary factors. But so far, no additional 
factors have appeared which did not turn out to be either 
contributory factors or secondary factors. 

This fact is what led us to the provisional conclusion 
that it is unlikely that there is any additional primary 
factor in intelligent action. And even if some time in the 
future, an additional factor does appear, it will not change 
the fundamental law. It will merely add to it. 

Meanwhile, the practical application of the law in busi- 
ness relations has proved so helpful to all concerned, that 
there seems to be no sensible reason for further postponing 
its publication, or denying anyone the benefits of what we 
have already learned. 


(USL AN IE APD ALYY 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR UNDERSTANDING 
OF PEOPLE IN GENERAL 





One of the most popular applications of the law of in- 
telligent action is in improving our understanding and 
judgment of people in general. 

Everyone, from the time he is first conscious of himself 
until he dies, is continually comparing himself with others 
and judging others. 

No matter who we are or what we want of life, our 
understanding and judgment of others largely determine 
whether we are headed for success and happiness, or 
destined for failure and disappointment. 

Our understanding of people largely determines whether 
we are successful in our work—whether we select the 
right boss who will bring out the best in us and help us to 
advance to the position we desire, or whether we continue 
year in and year out to work for a selfish person who 
holds us down, makes us afraid of losing our job, and 
hogs all the credit for everything good we do. 

Our understanding of people determines whether we 
select the right mate and enjoy a happy home life, or 
whether we wind up in the divorce courts or wish we 
could. 

Our understanding of people determines whether we 
select the right kind of friends who help us to progress 
toward our goal, or whether our so-called friends desert 
us when we need them most. 

23 
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Our understanding of people determines what kind of 
people we select to hold public office—those who behave 
like able public servants or those who gradually take our 
rights and privileges away from us. 

Sometimes the course of history turns on an under- 
standing of one man. Unfortunately, Chamberlain mis- 
judged Hitler at Munich. 

A knowledge of the law of intelligent action gives us 
sense of direction, tells us what to look for, and points 
the way toward the development of sound methods in 
arriving at judgments of people in general—both individ- 
uals and groups—for the character of a business group, a 
community, or even a nation is dominated by the type of 
its leadership and the type of people who predominate in 
the group. 


SEVEN TYPES OF PEOPLE 


The law is so simple that one does not have to be a 
skilled technician or employ complicated test procedures to 
arrive at judgments which are surprisingly sound in most 
instances. Since everything we have learned so far shows 
that there are three primary factors in intelligent action— 
ability, desire, and human relations—the law suggests the 
possibility of grouping various kinds of people into seven 
primary types in relation to any given environment, for 
the simple reason that there are only seven possible com- 
binations of three factors: 

1. The “A” Type. This includes those who have the 
required ABILITY to solve the problems of an environ- 
ment but who do not have the required desires or human 
relations. 

Many of the most able failures you know belong in this 
type. I am thinking of one of the most talented artists 
I know. He’s master at laying out and illustrating adver- 
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tisements. Whenever anyone walks into his office, he 
never looks up. Stark silence with no recognition whatso- 
ever is the common reception. He has told me that every 
time he works on an advertisement he feels that he’s wast- 
ing his talents; that he’d like to spend his time on real 
art, but that he can’t make a living at it. The common- 
place stuff that he has to turn out in “corny ads,” as he 
puts it, annoys him. He’s considered hard to handle and 
for this reason he floats from one advertising agency to 
another and is not a success as a commercial artist. 
Neither has he been successful in turning out any “great 
art” because he hasn’t sufficient desire to “live in a gar- 
ret and starve long enough to do it.” 

I have never had any difficulty working with him, be- 
cause I recognize that he belongs in this “A” type and 
treat him accordingly. One day he told me that I was the 
only person who didn’t “fight” with him. He wanted to 
know why he didn’t annoy me. “Because every time I 
walk into your office,’ I told him, “I expect to be in- 
sulted. I don’t expect you to be a master in human rela- 
tions. Neither do I expect you to be enthusiastic about 
the work you do for me. I come to you because you are 
the ablest artist I know in the business.” 

What I am attempting to emphasize is that once we 
recognize what type a person is, it helps us immeasurably 
in dealing with that person because it helps us to under- 
stand him and it helps us to act accordingly in all our 
relations with him. 

Another example of this type is a man I know who 
has a brilliant mind but he calls himself an “atheist.” 
His whole philosophy of life is negative. His “what’s 
the use?” attitude precludes the development of any real 
desires. And he is so brilliant that he is usually ahead of 
the other fellow in his thinking and has developed an 
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amazing talent for interrupting and heckling other people. 

The group of workers ‘on strike” must be classified, 
temporarily at least, as the ““A”’ type. 

There are, of course, many others who belongs in this 
type—including everyone who has the ability to get by 
on his job but who is not especially interested in what 
he is doing and is short on human relations. 

2. The “D” Type. This includes those who have the 
DESIRE to solve the problems of an environment, but who 
do not have the required abilities or human relations. 

Ordinarily, people in this class desire more attention 
than they deserve on the basis of their ability or human 
relations. Many young people fresh from school belong in 
this type. If they are to succeed, they must graduate from 
this type, for desire without the ability to back it up and 
without human understanding, represents a combination 
which accounts for many of the world’s failures. 

Desire, of course, is the greatest motivator in human 
life, and it is possible to train many of these young people 
who possess certain latent abilities to meet the problems 
of their new environment, and to develop their human 
relations to the point where they become more civilized, 
less self-sufficient, and more responsive in their relations 
with others so that they are able to graduate from the 
“D” type. 

On the other hand, there are many who never get past 
the desire stage. For example, I am thinking of a young 
lady who desires to become a singing star on the radio. 
According to those who ought to know she simply hasn’t 
got a voice. Yet she becomes annoyed in her human re- 
lations with anyone who calls this to her attention. 

I know a contrary old maid who must, for the time 
being at least, be classified in this type. All she has is the 
desire to get married. 
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As we all know, the world is full of people who say 
they desire to become leaders, to make a lot of money, or 
to be sought after in one kind of environment or another, 
but their desires are not strong enough to cause them to 
do anything about it—to develop the required abilities 
or the required human relations. 

3. The “HR” Type. This includes those who have the 
required HUMAN RELATIONS to solve the problems of an 
environment, but who do not have the required abilities, 
or desires. 

A great many lovable people belong in this class—peo- 
ple who never enjoy any outstanding success or recogni- 
tion, but who, nevertheless, are generally preferred over 
the “A” type or the “D”’ type. 

Uncounted millions of people hold their jobs and “get 
by” socially, not because they have ability or any par- 
ticular desires, but simply because they are easy to get 
along with. They are strictly followers. You can hire 
them away from any company they happen to be work- 
ing for if you offer them a few more dollars. They never 
get very far in any field. 

They are usually found in unskilled jobs. Some of 
them turn out to be salesmen of nontechnical products. 
They are good fellows and even though they are unable 
to prove why you should buy their product, they leave 
you with a nice warm feeling that you would like to give 
them an order. I don’t mean to imply that all unskilled 
workers or all salesmen of nontechnical products belong 
in the “HR” type, or that the “HR” type is best for these 
jobs. But it is nevertheless so that there are thousands of 
such jobs where the “HR” type can make a living in spite 
of the fact that they do not fully measure up from the 
standpoint of ability or desire. And in social environ- 
ments, they are very often comfortable people to be with. 
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In fact, many a young lady has been swept off her feet 
by a dashing young man who is strong in human rela- 
tions but who has very little desire to work at anything 
and no particular ability in any direction. 

4. The “A—D” Type. This includes those who have 
the required ABILITIES and DESIRES to solve the problems 
of an environment, but who do not have the required 
human relations. 

Many of the so-called “experts” belong in this type— 
people who possess outstanding ability and a burning de- 
sire to right the wrongs of their environment—people 
who are “right” and who know it, but who cannot un- 
derstand why other people are too dumb to do things in 
the right way. The “‘meteor” who is “ahead of his time,” 
who makes some outstanding contribution to the world of 
science, industry, or government, and then “burns him- 
self out”? because he lacks stability in his human relations, 
belongs in this class. 

I am thinking of an “efficiency” engineer who, fired 
with the desire to “streamline” a factory operation, pro- 
ceeded to make time and motion studies which revealed 
the “one best way” for each worker on a production line 
to perform his job. 

There was only one thing wrong. The workers had 
nothing to do with the development of the plan. It was 
delivered to them complete with orders to follow direc- 
tions; the workers consequently didn’t like the plan. The 
“efficiency” engineer blew up, and the new plan was never 
used. 

I know a lawyer who belongs in this class. When he 
builds a case, his logic is flawless and his desire to win is 
usually grounded in a firm belief in his client’s cause, but 
I have seen him lose a number of cases because he doesn’t 
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understand juries and overlooks human angles which to 
him seem “trivial.” 

Many experts fail because they think that all they have 
to do is “be right”; they fail to take into account the 
human factor; they make no intelligent attempt to open 
the minds and gain the confidence and co-operation of 
those who must carry out their plan. In short, in working 
out their plans for other people, they forget about peo- 
ple. They have been likened to the father who, in reach- 
ing in the medicine cabinet for a cure for the baby, for- 
got and dropped the baby. 

People simply do not like to be “pushed around” by 
experts. In fact, they don’t trust experts whom they don’t 
understand and who make no effort to be understood and 
accepted. 

Those who are strong on technical knowledge and 
analysis are commonly weak in human relations, because 
they are “smarter”? than most people. Their powers of 
analysis tend to make them intolerant of the inconsisten- 
cies and weaknesses of others. I know an able analyst, 
driven by burning desires, whose personality costs him 
just about $10,000 a year. He’s really a $15,000-a-year 
man, but he only makes $5,000. 

I know an intellectual wife who has the desire for so- 
cial success, but who is always insulting her guests with 
her superior attitude, and who has henpecked her hus- 
band into the shadows because she has greater mental 
ability and she checks up on him and criticizes nearly 
everything he does. 

I am an admirer of Woodrow Wilson, and unquestion- 
ably this great American will go down in history as an 
outstanding pioneer in international relations. No one 
questions that he had the ability to conceive an interna- 
tional organization which would insure world peace and 
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that he had the burning desire to put it into effect, but it 
is commonly contended by those who knew Woodrow 
Wilson best that he failed in his attempt to build such a 
structure because he stubbornly refused to trust anyone 
—even in his own cabinet—and he simply didn’t under- 
stand people. As a result he was ensnared and deceived 
by European politicians and he died a disillusioned and 
brokenhearted man. 

I’ll say this much for the experts, though. It may take 
an expert a long time to admit the importance of human 
relations. But when he does, at least he has a brain to 
start with and it doesn’t take him long to change. I’ve 
seen some of the most “difficult”? experts turn into mas- 
ters of human relations almost overnight. 

5. The “A—HR” Type. This includes those who have 
the required ABILITIES and HUMAN RELATIONS to solve 
the problems of an environment, but who do not have the 
required desires. 

These are the able, charming people who seldom go far 
and others “can’t understand it.” The real reason is that 
they have no consuming interest, no real purpose, no real 
desire, no specific objective in life. Nothing really arouses 
them to fight or to strive for anything. They’ve never 
been inspired to do anything unusual, and they’ve never 
been frightened into it. 

I know a college graduate who is an able security ana- 
lyst and a charming fellow. But he hasn’t one spark of 
desire to work his way up in the business. 

I know a garage mechanic who’s a good one and he has 
all kinds of personality, but apparently he has little desire 
to work at his trade, does just enough work to “get by” 
and has no desire whatsoever to become a foreman in the 
shop or to run his own little business. 

There are many who have ability and are strong in 
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human relations but who lack the desire to do anything 
about it, because they are pampered and protected too 
much by their parents or because they enjoy financial 
security or because they have become “fed up” on what 
they are doing or have grown old on the job. 

Sometimes a sudden shock by which they lose their 
jobs or lose their money brings them out of the doldrums, 
gives them fresh and new desires, and helps them to 
graduate from this class. 

6. The “D—HkR” Type. This includes those who have 
the required DESIRES and HUMAN RELATIONS to solve the 
problems of an environment, but who do not have the 
required abilities. 

In a Connecticut restaurant there is a sign which reads, 
IF YOUR WIFE CAN’T COOK, KEEP HER AS A PET AND EAT 
HERE. Many young brides, learning to cook, belong, tem- 
porarily at least, in the “D—HR” type. 

Unfortunately, many of those who are elected to pub- 
lic office in our democracy fall into this class. When it 
comes to selecting public servants for important positions 
in government, it’s easy for us to be swept off our feet 
by the spellbinder who makes a lot of extravagant prom- 
ises, but who lacks any real ability to make these promises 
come true. The “personality boy” who desires to run for 
office can beat the “A—D” type nearly every time. Anc 
once the “D—HR” type is elected, he usually has a lot of 
other “D—HR” friends who get most of the political 
appointments and help him stay elected. 

All of us can immediately think of leading politicians 
who fall into this class, but most of us do not realize the 
full effect of the smaller “D—HR” men in public office. 
For instance, an explosion of a munitions plant at Mor- 
gan, New Jersey resulted in 87 deaths, 10,000 homeless 
persons, and a property loss of $3,500,000. The explosion 
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was due to a surplus accumulation of TNT in violation 
of the law. The inspector, a political appointee, was an 
automobile salesman, who admitted on the witness. stand 
that he did not know the meaning of TNT. The explosive 
inspectors were appointed without any civil service exam- 
inations whatsoever. 

But politicians aren’t the only ones who frequently 
lack the ability to fulfill their desires. Business is crowded 
with naive enthusiasts who go into business for them- 
selves, who lure others into jobs which do not have a 
sound future, and who fail. In fact, every art, trade, and 
profession has its charming but impractical dreamers. 

Professional baseball players, boxers, jockeys, and all 
others whose work depends largely on physical abilities, 
all fall into the “D—HR” type relatively early in life, 
unless they prepare themselves for some other activity 
not so dependent on physical abilities. 

7. The “A—D—HkR” Type. This includes those who 
have what it takes to solve the problems in an environ- 
ment—the required ABILITIES, DESIRES, and HUMAN 
RELATIONS. 

If you ever meet a person who has all the required 
abilities, desires, and human relations to solve all the 
problems of all environments at all times, you'll know 
you’ve met the perfect man. Of course, we know there is 
no such thing—not yet. 

Lincoln approached perfection in the field of govern- 
ment. Sally, our colored cook at the fraternity house, ap- 
proached perfection in the kitchen. 

There is more than one road toward balanced abilities, 
desires, and human relations. Andrew Carnegie, who was 
the “D—HR” type early in his business career, “made 
himself whole” by surrounding himself with men who 
possessed outstanding abilities which he lacked, while 
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Henry Ford, who was the “A—D” type early in his 
career, gradually “made himself whole” by employing 
experts in human relations. 

Among your own friends and associates, you can prob- 
ably think of at least a few well-balanced and exceptional 
people who seem to be perfectly adequate most of the 
time in all their work, social, and family environments. 
There are, of course, many people who have what it 
takes to solve the problems of one restricted environment. 

Ordinarily when a person is dominantly one type in 
his work environment, he tends to run “true to type” in 
his social or family environment, or vice versa. However, 
this is not always the case. 

I know an accountant who is entirely adequate in his 
work environment, but when he is in a social environ- 
ment, which includes people with a variety of work inter- 
ests, he’s lost. 

A man might be a great lover but a poor provider; a 
woman might be a leader in civic affairs but inadequate 
when it comes to training her own children. And it is 
dangerous to assume that when a person is dominantly 
one type in a work environment, that he will run “true to 
type’ in some other work environment. Great military 
leaders seldom make good in politics or government. 

Then too, considering the dimension of time, in rela- 
tion to a single environment, we all know that one’s abil- 
ities, desires, and human relations are always subject to 
change—either for better or for worse. A person who is 
adequate to the solution of the problems of his environ- 
ment at one time might become temporarily upset and be- 
come less adequate. Or as he grows older, he might lose 
the required abilities, the required desires, or the required 
human relations for one reason or another. 

So we can see how important it is to “type” a person in 
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relation to all pertinent environments and consider 
whether he’s improving or declining, before we can feel 
that our understanding of him is anywhere near com- 
plete. And there’s no question about the fact that when 
we understand people we are bound to be more tolerant 
of them and more successful in all our relations with 
them. 

“Know thyself” is one of the most profound thoughts 
that Socrates ever expressed, and some readers may even 
be brave enough to turn the law of intelligent action in- 
ward. 

I, for one, have done this and enjoyed it. Now that I 
am past twenty-one, I invariably start with my own de- 
sires and then confine myself to those environments in 
which I already possess or can quickly acquire the neces- 
sary abilities and human relations. And it’s surprising 
how much fun life can be as long as we stay in environ- 
ments where we’re the “A—-D—HR”’ type. It’s the easi- 
est way I know of to “live the life of Reilly.” 





CoE ASP Ey Rama Vi 


PRARSHAS. A PLACE-IN INTELLIGENT 
ACTION 





As LONG as a person feels equal to the problems of his 
environment, whatever that environment may be, he has 
no apprehension of evil, he has no fears. It is only when 
he feels inadequate to the solution of the problems of his 
environment that he becomes apprehensive and fearful. 

We have agreed that ‘“‘a person can be said to act in- 
telligently in any given environment whenever he satis- 
-factorily solves the problems of that environment,” and 
the law of intelligent action tells us that the intelligence 
of a person’s action in any given environment “is de- 
pendent on three primary factors: 


1. His desire to solve the problem, 

2. His ability to solve it, 

3. His capacity for handling the human relations in- 

volved.” 

Therefore, it necessarily follows that lack of desire, 
lack of ability, and lack of capacity in handling human 
relations represent the three primary sources of fear in 
any environment. 


PRIMARY SOURCES AND COMMON SYMPTOMS OF FEAR 


This is logical and, as one might expect, the logic is con- 
firmed by the facts secured in our studies. We have found 
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that lack of desire, lack of ability, and lack of capacity 
in human relations are the three primary sources of the 
common ordinary fears which beset us every day of our 
lives. Evidence secured from our studies reveals that: 


1. Our everyday fears express themselves in a variety 
of ways—moodiness, anger, nervousness, general 
feeling of impotency, drowsiness, and in extreme 
cases, mental paralysis. 

2. Most of our fears are subconscious, and except in 
extreme cases, we are not ordinarily aware that our 
mental disturbance is caused by fear. 

3. Most adults, except in extreme cases, apparently do 
not like to admit—even to themselves—that they are 
fearful about anything. They do not seem to realize 
that fear serves a useful purpose in helping us to 
be aware of the dangers in any environment. They ~ 
have not been told that everyone is fearful at some 
time or other, that all fear can never be eliminated 
in relation to all possible environments, for the 
simple reason that it is well-nigh impossible for 
anyone to become equal to solving the problems of 
every conceivable environment. 

4. When a person is subconsciously fearful, his initial 
inclination is to escape from the environment which 
is responsible for his fears. There are many favorite 
forms of escape—feverish activity, excitement or 
amusement to “get away from it all,” the refusal to 
admit the presence of the danger, the drowning of 
one’s mental disturbances in brave talk or strong 
drink, the sticking of one’s head in the sand. Even 
when a person is thoroughly conscious of some fear, 
if he does not understand how to go about freeing 
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himself from that fear, he is bound to seek some 
form of escape. 


The main trouble with all the popular forms of escape 
is that they provide only temporary and partial freedom 
from fear—a freedom that is incomplete, a freedom that 
is not lasting, not sound, not secure—a freedom that is 
due for a rude awakening sooner or later. 

And that’s where the law of intelligent action comes in. 


HOW TO GAIN SAFE FREEDOM FROM FEAR 


Whenever we are fearful, the law gives us a sense of 
direction in seeking a solution—it directs our attention 
to the three possible sources of that fear. In fact, the only 
way in which we can gain safe freedom from fear in any 
environment is to proceed as follows: 


1. Whenever we feel disturbed, the first step is to trace 
the disturbance back to the environment in which it 
originated, i.e., when and where did it happen and 
what was it all about? 

2. The second step is to look to the three possible 
sources of fear—lack of desire, lack of ability, and 
lack of facility in human relations—and ask our- 
selves which of these primary sources were involved 
in our failure to solve the problem in that environ- 
ment. 

3. Once the cause of our failure is identified, there is 
only one step which remains—we must decide 
whether we shall correct the cause of our failure in 
that environment or make every effort to avoid the 
environment entirely. After all, it is entirely possible 
for a person to attempt to plan his life in such a way 
that he spends practically all of his time in environ- 
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ments in which his desires, abilities, and human re- 
lations are quite adequate. 


In short, the law gives us a sound basis for action. It 
guards us against the dangers of temporary escape meas- 
ures. A few simple examples should be sufficient to in- 
dicate how this works out in actual practice. 

Some time ago I was inveigled, against my better judg- 
ment, to go horseback riding on Catalina Island with a 
group of enthusiasts. At the end of the afternoon I was 
much disturbed. With no difficulty at all, I associated this 
mental disturbance with the afternoon’s goings on. More 
specifically, I realized that my ability as a horseman was 
practically nil, my desires from the beginning were weak, 
and in spite of the fact that my human relations are or- 
dinarily adequate in social environments, I can’t help 
feeling deeply that my lack of ability and lack of desire 
greatly influenced my human relations. Ever since that 
time I have elected to avoid entirely any horsy environ- 
ment. 

At the outset I could have spared myself an uncom- 
fortable afternoon at horseback riding if I had only asked 
myself whether I had the necessary desire and ability. 

Fear is commonly associated with getting on one’s feet 
and making a talk. Whenever a person tells me that he’s 
afraid to express himself before a group, I ask him, “Is 
there anything you sincerely desire to say to that group? 
Is there any real contribution you have to offer which you 
are convinced will serve the interests of that group?” 
Ordinarily the answers I get to these questions are vague, 
they indicate that the person who’s afraid to make a talk 
really has only one desire in mind and that is to make 
himself feel important and try to impress others for his 
own selfish benefit. Under such circumstances, a person 
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should be afraid to get on his feet and make a speech. 
There’s been entirely too much popular emphasis on the 
general idea that everyone should be able to get on his 
feet at the drop of a hat and make a speech without being 
afraid. I’m against anyone’s making a speech unless he 
has something to say that will either amuse or help his 
audience. Whenever a person has a sincere desire to con- 
‘tribute something which he knows in his heart will serve 
his audience, that person usually has the necessary cour- 
age to get on his feet and express himself. And even 
though his technical ability as a speaker may be weak, 
he is bound to be effective if he feels what he says and 
if his message comes from a heart filled with a desire 
to serve. 

One of our case studies which shows how lack of abil- 
ity can be a source of fear, involves a junior executive 
who began to show signs of nervousness on the job. It 
did not require much analysis to discover that this junior 
executive lacked the required abilities to advance to the 
next job ahead, and the fact that others had been ad- 
vanced and he had not, made him fearful of losing the 
job he had. On further analysis, we learned that his nat- 
ural abilities were in sales work rather than in mechanical 
production work in an advertising agency where he was 
employed. When these facts were brought to his atten- 
tion, he agreed that he was miscast in his present job 
and decided that he would get into sales work. This 
turned out to be a wise decision for he has done well in 
sales. 

Another case study which shows how faulty human re- 
lations can be a source of fear involves an assistant fac- 
tory superintendent. Soon after he was appointed to this 
job, he began to show signs of moodiness and lack of as- 
surance, and his boss didn’t know what was the matter 
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with him. A brief inquiry among the plant foremen re- 
vealed that this newly appointed assistant had started off 
on the wrong foot and had made the mistake of. giving 
little orders to the foremen which showed too much au- 
thority and which tended to put them on the spot. By the 
time management had finished figuring out what training 
this new assistant needed in human relations, they de- 
cided that the foremen needed some of the same kind of 
training. A specific training program was initiated for 
all foremen and junior executives, and the top executives 
had such an important part in developing and delivering 
the training, that human relations throughout the execu- 
tive and supervisory staff of the company were greatly 
improved. 

Still another case study which shows how inadequate 
desires can be a source of fear involves a top executive 
with a large national organization. This executive be- 
gan to go stale on the job, began to oppose constructive 
ideas suggested by his assistants, and showed unmistak- 
able signs of trying to protect his job by keeping the un- 
derstudy for that job as much in the dark as possible con- 
cerning what was really going on. This case turned out 
to be one of those typical instances in which. the exec- 
utive had lost his desire for further growth for the simple 
reason that he could not see how he could go any further 
in the organization. It was not until management it- 
self set up a sound program for the expansion and 
growth of the organization and then showed this able 
executive where he fitted in the enlarged program that 
he lost his fears of being displaced by an understudy and 
began to train this understudy to assume greater respon- 
sibility so that he in turn could free himself for the big- 
ger job which awaited him. . 

One of the greatest sources of fear among executives is 
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the knowledge that some day, sooner or later, maybe at 
fifty-five, maybe at sixty, maybe at sixty-five, they will be 
“washed up” in their present business—they will be 
physically unable to stand the pace. And this fear is 
entirely justified. We have helped many executives to re- 
lieve themselves of this fear by doing something about it 
in advance. In each case we encourage the executive to 
devote part of his spare time, during his prime, to a 
search for some avocational activity which promises to 
flower into a vocational activity later in life. Needless to 
say, this activity should be in line with his desires, abili- 
ties, and human relations and it should be an activity in 
which age and experience are definite assets. In this way 
one is invariably able to find some activity which will give 
him a real reason for existence and a real vision for the 
future later in life. Raising livestock in Arizona, running 
a hunting lodge in Canada, renting out fishing boats in 
Florida, promoting the work of boys’ clubs, teaching, 
writing, running a small manufacturing business of one’s 
own—these are among the hundreds of activities over 
which one can exercise complete control until he dies. 
Whenever a person begins to prepare himself avocation- 
ally over a period of years toward such an objective, his 
fears of “growing old on the job” disappear in thin air. 

Much has been written on the subject of fear and many 
inspirational and emotional remedies have been suggested. 

We have been exhorted to drive all negative fears out of 
our minds with positive thoughts of courage and of faith. 
And it is altogether possible for such inspirational or 
emotional “shots in the arm” to “hop us up” and give us 
temporary relief. 

I agree that what a fearful person needs is thoughts of 
courage, confidence, and faith. But when a person’s afraid 
—much as he might wish to blame his fears on others or 
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on outside conditions—he’s really afraid of himself, i.e., 
he’s afraid of his own inadequacy, his own lack of ability, 
lack of desire to solve the problems of his environment, 
or lack of required human relations. And unless he takes 
definite and positive steps to correct this inadequacy, or 
unless he avoids the fear-provoking environment entirely, 
whatever faith he has in himself will soon disappear for 
the simple reason that his faith in himself is mere wishful 
thinking and not supported by the required abilities, de- 
sires, and human relations. 

We have been told to get busy and do something—do 
anything—when we’re afraid. But it isn’t enough just to 
“do anything.” It’s easy for a person troubled by fear to 
do a lot of foolish things which make matters worse.: Yes, 
sometimes a fearful person, who “‘doesn’t know what to 
do” does things which are plain murderous or suicidal. 

What we really need to know, when we are afraid, is 
specifically what to do, and the law of intelligent behavior 
gives us a definite course of action to follow—a course of 
action we can get our teeth into, a course of action we can 
understand because it makes sense, a course of action 
which leads to the correction of our inadequacy, a course 
of action which gives us a solid foundation for sound and 
lasting confidence and faith in ourselves. 

Anyone in his right mind who has a sincere desire to 
face the facts of life can see that fear is a great stimulus 
to self-improvement and to improvement of the world in 
general—if one will accept it as a fortunate warning of 
inadequacy and then proceed to improve himself accord- 
ingly. 

My only quarrel With most people is that they are not 
consciously fearful enough. Instead of using fear as an 
aid to growth—as the good Lord intended—most people 
try to “duck it” through some form of escape while some 
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try to avoid it by reading volumes of inspirational litera- 
ture which promise them easy ‘“‘freedom” from fear with- 
out the common everyday exertion of effort to improve 
themselves and to make themselves more adequate to the 
solution of the problems of their environment. 

Whenever I’m upset about something, I retrace what 
has happened until I put my finger on the environment 
which was responsible for my mental disturbance or fear. 
Then I proceed to ask myself three questions : 


1. Do I really desire to be in that environment at all? 
Am I interested in solving the problems of that en- 
vironment—is it something that I really want to do 
—something that I believe in doing? If my answer 
to these questions is “No,” I decide right then and 
there to make every effort to avoid the environment 
entirely. 

2. If my answer to the above questions is “Yes,” I 
then ask myself whether or not I have the ability to 
solve the kinds of problems I face in that environ- 
ment, and whether I am making a sincere effort to 
develop or improve my abilities along this line. If 
I feel that I do not have, or cannot quickly acquire, 
the ability to solve the problems of that environ- 
ment, I decide then and there to delegate the respon- 
sibility for the solution of those problems to some- 
one who does have, or who can quickly acquire, the 
required ability. 

3. Have I made any mistakes in my human relations 
with others in that environment, i.e., am I assuming 
that others are wrong before I give them a complete 
hearing? Have I given others a reasonably complete 
statement of my case? Have I failed to make good 
on any promise? Am I assuming a controversial 
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attitude? Am I showing others that I have con- 
fidence and belief in them? Do I have and am I 
showing a sincere desire to help others to be right 
and to serve them? 


At the end of a busy day, this is the kind of self-ques- 
tioning which I have found puts the finger on the flaw 
which is the source of any fear which might be disturbing 
me. It automatically defines my problem and puts me in an | 
informed position to solve it in one of two ways: either 
by correcting the flaw or by avoiding the environment 
entirely. 








CHAVET EaReaVvel 


HOW TO ANALYZE YOUR JOBS 





THE first step in any comprehensive application of the 
law of intelligent action in your business consists of 
analyzing each job in your organization for the purpose 
of defining specifically the kinds of abilities, the kinds of 
desires, and the kinds of human relations required for in- 
telligent action in that job. 

The law reminds us that, in analyzing a job, it is not 
enough merely to list the duties, responsibilities, contacts, 
mental or physical effort, and working conditions, and 
then arrive at a statement of required skills or abilities. 
We must go further. We must also arrive at a statement 
of required desires and human relations if our work in job 
analysis is to serve its real purposes and contribute, as 
fully as possible, to the solution of the problems of job 
classification, job evalution, and the selection, placement, 
development, transfer, promotion, and dismissal of in- 
dividual employees. 

Any organization which has a sound job description, 
classification, and evaluation plan, together with an ade- 
quate statement of the functions, organization, and oper- 
ating procedures, for the various departments of the busi- 
ness, already has job descriptions which will serve as a 
basis for an application of the law of intelligent action. 
If such job descriptions are not available, however, they 
can easily be written. 
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The following discussion, covering various kinds and 
types of jobs, shows you how required abilities, desires, 
and human relations for any job are derived from an 
analytical statement of the functions performed in that 
job. 


SALESMEN 


Considerable work has been done by many organiza- 
tions in analyzing the jobs of their salesmen, and even the 
more backward sales managers are getting wise to the 
fact that a salesman usually has to be more than just a 
“charming fellow.’’ Abilities are being stressed more. 
However, required desires still get little or no attention, 
and there is entirely too much generalization on the sub- 
ject of required abilities and human relations. 

There is considerable variation in the required abili- 
ties, desires, and human relations for different sales jobs. 

For example, in studying the requirements for the job 
of soap salesman in one large organization, it was found 
that a salesman’s success was based primarily on the num- 
ber of calls he made and on the extent to which he fol- 
lowed certain predetermined procedures designed to help 
the retailer move his merchandise. 

On the other hand, another study of the requirements 
for the job of sales engineer for a manufacturer of 
coolants and lubricants in the industrial field revealed that 
a salesman’s success in this organization was dependent 
not so much on the number of calls he made, but rather on 
his ability to observe conditions in an industrial plant, and 
to offer acceptable solutions to the technical problems in- 
volved in the practical use of his products. 

However, the same simple procedure is followed in 
arriving at the required abilities, desires, and human rela- 
tions for any job. The first step is to analyze the functions 
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performed by the holder of that job, and the second step 
is to derive required abilities, desires, and human relations 
from this functional analysis. 

To illustrate, following is a brief job description which 
was developed for the sales engineer’s job mentioned 
above. 

The functions of the sales engineer in this company are 
as follows: 


6. 


We 


. Call on various kinds and types of industrial estab- 


lishments. 

Observe, firsthand, the conditions surrounding the 
use of coolants and lubricants in each plant. 
Recognize and define whatever problems are in- 
volved. 


. Consider various possible solutions for solving these 


problems, weigh the advantages and the disadvan- 
tages of various solutions, and recommend to the 
prospect or customer the best possible solution in- 
volving the use of our products. 

Present the complete case showing the prospect or 
the customer how he will benefit by the adoption of 
our recommendation. 

Present proof material showing the prospect how 
others in similar situations have benefited. 

Ask for and secure the order. 


From the above statement of functions, we derived the 
following required abilities, desires, and human relations 
for this job: 


1. Ability 


a. Analytical ability is required in the observation 
of conditions surrounding the use of coolants 
and lubricants in each plant. 
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b. 


& 


Semi-creative ability is required in arriving at 
the best possible solution involving the use of 
our products. 

Orderly thinking ability is pedired in the 
presentation of the best possible solution to a 
problem. 

Sales ability. 


2. Desire 


a. 


b. 


First and most important is that a candidate 
desires to work at this kind of job. 

A candidate should desire to improve his stand- 
ard of living, rather than “just get along” on 
his present income without exerting himself 
too much. 

A reasonable percentage of candidates should 
desire to get into sales supervisory and execu- 
tive work. Otherwise, we fail to develop suffi- 
cient competition for supervisory and executive 
positions within the organization, and we fail 
to develop the necessary understudies for these 
positions. 


3. Human Relations 


a. 


Our sales engineers must be capable of filling 
the role of experts in the application of our 
products, and they must therefore have the 
capacity of getting others to accept them as 
such. 

They must enjoy working with and serving the 
kinds of people commonly found in industrial 
establishments—all the way from production 
directors to foremen, factory superintendents 
to laborers, and purchasing agents to office 
help. 


c. They must have the capacity in their human 
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relations to open a closed mind, gain confidence, 
and win belief in their business relations with 
the kinds of people named above. 


Naturally, it cannot safely be assumed that the kinds 
of abilities, desires, and human relations required for in- 
telligent action in this particular sales engineer’s job, 
necessarily apply to the sales engineer’s job in some other 
organization—even though that other organization might 
be selling coolants and lubricants. As a matter of fact, this 
company has developed a statement of required abilities, 
desires, and human relations for its salesmen who call on 
farmers and on contractors which is quite different from 
the above statement. 


FOREMEN 


The growing popularity of foremen’s training programs 
has helped to focus attention on the need for defining 
specifically what the foreman is supposed to do. Just as 
even the more backward sales managers are getting wise 
to the fact that a salesman usually has to be more than 
> so even the more backward 
production managers are beginning to realize that a fore- 
man has to have more than the mere ability to perform 
the tasks of those under him. Human relations are being 
stressed more. However, here again we find that desires 
get little or no attention, and there is entirely too much 
generalization on the subject of required human relations. 

It is evident that required abilities, desires, and human 
relations for the foreman of a machine shop which 
handles job orders, the foreman of a standardized pro- 
duction line, and the foreman of building maintenance 
men, are widely different. In fact, it is dangerous to gen- 


just a “charming fellow,’ 
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eralize about foremen in different machine shops within. 
the same company, or on different production lines. 

However, we can follow the same simple procedure in 
arriving at required abilities, desires, and human relations 
for any foreman’s job as has been previously outlined. 
For example, following is a brief job description which 
was developed for a company which is engaged in the 
packaging of cosmetics. 

The functions of the foreman in each producing center 
are as follows: 


1. Plan and organize work of his workers. 

2. Train his workers to follow standard work instruc- 
tions. 

3. Maintain the general morale of workers in his 
section. 

4. Supervise the work in progress. 

5. See that materials and machines are kept up to 
standard. 

6. Keep certain records for managerial purposes. 

7. Co-ordinate the work of his section with the work 
of other sections. 


From the above statement of functions, we derived the 
following required abilities, desires, and human relations 
for this job: 


1, Ability 

Because of the simplicity and nontechnical char- 
acter of this factory operation, which consists of 
filling bottles and jars, labeling and packaging 
through the use of automatic machinery, the only 
abilities required in a foreman are: 

a. Ability to read production schedules. 

b. Ability to observe the continued and unin- 
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terrupted operation of the automatic ma- 
chines, to place the workers who feed these 
machines, and to make minor adjustments 
on the machinery. . 

c. Ability to teach his workers to follow sim- 
ple standard work instructions. 

d. Clerical ability required in making out 
routine reports. 


2. Desire 


a. 


The foreman must desire to work at this kind 
of job. (This required desire may sound 
simple and self-evident, but it is surprising 
how often this simple desire is lost sight of in 
the selection, training, and evaluation of fore- 
men. ) 

A reasonable percentage of the foremen should 
desire to advance into such jobs as general 
foreman, assistant factory superintendent, fac- 
tory superintendent, assistant production direc- 
tor, and even production director. Otherwise, 
we fail to develop sufficient competition and 
understudy material for these jobs. 


3. Human Relations 


a. 


b. 


d. 


Our foremen must have the capacity for getting 
along with unskilled workers. 

They must be patient in considering the griev- 
ances and in allowing for the shortcomings of 
these unskilled workers. 


. They must be able to engage in simple training 


procedures with these workers without being 
overbearing about it. 
They must have the facility for co-operating 
with and, if necessary, collaborating with fore- 
men in other sections. 
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ROUTINE LINE WORKERS 


Job analyses, covering the required abilities of routine 
line workers, have been developed in a considerable num- 
ber of organizations. But required desires and human rela- 
tions in the study of line jobs have been almost entirely 
overlooked. I have been particularly impressed with this 
fact in applying the law of intelligent action in various 
kinds and types of organizations. 

One of the commonest executive reactions to the law of 
intelligent action—at least at first—is that it is useful only 
in dealing with key personnel. Repeatedly business heads 
have said to me in effect, ‘“We can see how important it is 
to plumb the depths of personal desires, and to measure 
the development of human relations when selecting and 
training employees for important positions. But after all, 
we employ thousands of factory and office workers to do 
routine tasks, and no useful purpose would be served by 
going into the personal desires of these people when we 
cannot satisfy these desires. Furthermore, these routine 
workers do not have to be strong on human relations. All 
we are interested in is whether they can turn out the work, 
day in and day out—that is, whether or not a labeler can 
feed 120 bottles per minute into the labeling machine or 
whether a typist can pound out sixty words a minute.” 

This common lack of comprehension, on the part of 
management, of the rules which govern human behavior, 
is what underlies most of their “labor trouble.” 

It is a mistake to dismiss the idea of giving serious con- 
sideration to the desires of routine workers. And it is not 
true that nothing can be done to satisfy these desires. 
Time after time I have found that a fair and open-minded 
consideration of the desires of factory workers and 
routine office workers has resulted in a quick and easy 
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solution to a difficult personnel problem. For example, in 
one factory the production manager was having difficulty 
with turnover and poor attendance in one of his produc- 
tion centers. An observation of this center revealed what 
should have been apparent to anyone—that it was dustier 
and noisier than the other production centers. Yet workers 
in this center were paid no more than those in other cen- 
ters. As soon as this was called to the attention of man- 
agement and a 10 per cent premium paid for work in this 
less desirable center, the trouble disappeared. There are 
always some workers who are willing to endure distaste- 
ful working conditions involving heat, cold, dust, dirt, 
fumes, etc., providing they get paid more for it. But they 
have no desire to work under such conditions if other 
workers in the same plant get the same pay for working 
under more pleasant circumstances. 

In another case, a factory was having difficulty in 
manning a second shift. The second shift called for work- 
ing hours which were less desirable than the first shift 
hours. There again, a Io per cent premium in the hourly 
rate for the second shift solved the problem. 

In still another case, the morale among office workers 
was at a low ebb because of inequalities in pay for similar 
jobs. No matter what rate of pay a worker receives, he is 
not satisfied with it if other workers right alongside of 
hirn doing essentially the same kind of job are paid more. 
In this case, the introduction of a job description, classi- 
fication, and evaluation plan eliminated the inequalities in 
pay without increasing the total payroll, and the morale 
of the office staff quickly improved. 

None of these desires is unreasonable or difficult to 
satisfy. The central thought in considering the desires of 
routine workers is that the worker must desire to work at 
that job. It is a mistake to dismiss the whole question—as 
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some business managers do—by saying that “All these 
workers want is to get as much money as possible with the 
least possible thought and effort,” for this isn’t altogether 
so. It is also a mistake to assume, naively, that all factory 
workers desire to become foremen, or that all office work- 
ers would like to become bosses, for fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, nothing could be further from the truth. 

Most line workers have no desire whatsoever to assume 
responsibility for the work of others. They have no desire 
to go into a job which requires a lot of thought or the 
exercise of judgment. They prefer to perform simple 
routine tasks which require little thought or judgment— 
tasks which they can perform without thinking. When the 
whistle blows, they stop. Their day’s work is done. 

However, most line workers want the feeling of security 
which comes from steady employment and a steady in- 
come, they do not want to get less pay than someone else 
receives for doing the same job, and they do not want to 
work under poor working conditions or during less desir- 
able working hours at the same rate of pay which is re- 
ceived by those who work under more pleasant conditions 
or during preferred hours. 

These simple desires are important to line workers. And 
if management views each job from the standpoint of its 
desirability to the worker, most of these inequalities are 
automatically eliminated. 

I never realized how important the element of desire 
was in a line worker until I took a trip with a truck driver 
who knew all about driving his truck, but who did not 
desire to make this extra trip at the end of the day. 

In considering the human relations required for routine 
line workers, it is certainly true that most jobs of this type 
do not demand a master diplomat. At the same time, the 
human relations factor cannot be safely overlooked, for 
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whenever you have people associated together in a work 
environment—however routine that work may be—human 
problems arise, and it is important that every member of 
the group has the capacity for getting along with the other 
people in that group. 

Whenever this elementary fact is overlooked, trouble is 
likely to follow. I have seen one ‘controversial’ machinist 
cause a general walkout in a machine shop. I have seen 
one “nonconformist” who was miscast in an office environ- 
ment, completely upset a general office staff. Any time a 
routine line worker is hired and does not “fit in” with his 
fellow workers—either because he does not like them or 
because they do not “accept” him, the employer suffers. 
You know the old story about the barrel of apples. The 
fewer rotten ones you have, the less waste and the longer 
they’ll last. Similarly, the fewer misfits you have in your 
line organization, the less trouble and expense, the lower 
the turnover, and the better the morale of the entire 


group. 


TOP EXECUTIVES 


The bigger the job, in any organization, the more im- 
portant it is to analyze that job and to define specifically 
not only required abilities, but also required desires and 
human relations in that job. 

Failure to do this frequently results in miscast execu- 
tives who cost the company important time and money. I 
am thinking of a sales manager who lacks the desire or 
‘the ambition to increase his earnings because he thinks it 
is foolish to make more money and give over half of it to 
the government in taxes. On the other hand, I know a 
sales manager who was entirely too ambitious for his 
own good. He desired the president’s job in his company. 
But his desires exceeded his abilities—and his patience. 
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He tried to undermine his president and was promptly 
discharged. 

I know a comptroller who is a perfect whiz with statis- 
tics, but when it comes to discussing cost figures with key 
department heads in the business, he assumes an unpopu- 
lar ‘“‘policeman’s” attitude. I know a general manager 
whose human relations cost him about $25,000 a year and 
his company much more. I know a president who desires 
to exercise firsthand control over every little situation and 
transaction in the business, who desires to build follow- 
ers, not leaders. The business will always be small as long 
as he’s around and it will probably die with him. 

And so it goes. 

Many organizations have job analyses covering all 
jobs which pay up to three or four thousand dollars per 
year, but what their chief executives do is often a great 
mystery. No wonder so many chief executives run around 
at times like a chicken with its head cut off, and no wonder 
so many department heads get themselves in jams by 
crossing undefined and unrecognized interdepartmental 
boundary lines. 

What a chief executive does should be no more of a 
mystery in an organization than what anyone else does. 
And it is just as simple to define the required abilities, 
desires, and human relations for a top executive job as 
it is for many other jobs. 

There is no mystery about the fact that top executives 
are supposed to work with their minds instead of their 
hands. Anyone who knows anything about the functions 
of top executives will tell you that if a man can’t think 
straight—that is, if he can’t separate fact from opinion, if 
he can’t clearly define his problems, if he can’t weigh the 
various possible solutions to these problems, and arrive at 
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the best course of action to be followed—he has very little 
chance of succeeding as a top executive. 

Then too, since any top executive invariably shoulders 
the responsibility for the work of others, it is inescapable 
that his success is largely dependent upon his ability to 
lead, handle, aad direct the kind of people who work for 
him. 

Finally, it is generally true that if a person lacks the 
desire to assume responsibility for the work of others, if 
he lacks the desire for personal prestige, and if his desire 
to achieve the objectives of his company fails to flower 
into profound belief in what he is doing, he will lack the 
spark, the drive, and the endurance so necessary to leader- 
ship and achievement. 

Essentially the same process is followed in analyzing a 
top executive job as is followed in analyzing any other 
type of job. In one case we began by defining the func- 
tions of various top executives in general terms. For 
example, we said that the primary function of the presi- 
dent was 


To collaborate with the general manager, the sales director, 
the production director, and the comptroller in the formula- 
tion of plans and policies for the conduct, organization, super- 
vision, and control of the business. 


We said that the primary function of the general man- 
ager was to direct the execution of these plans and 
policies. 

We said that the primary function of the production 
director was to deliver the goods ready for sale to our 
distributors and ready for actual use among our con- 
sumers. 

We said that the primary function of the sales director 
was to collaborate with the general manager and the pro- 
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duction director in setting up sales objectives, and to see 
that these sales objectives were achieved. 

We said that the primary function of the comptroller 
was to supply the general manager with the facts on costs 
and profits which would permit him to exercise intelligent 
control in directing the business and in making policy 
recommendations to the president. 

Then we proceeded to detail these general functional 
statements and to define specifically required abilities, 
desires, and human relations for each of these jobs. 

After all, top executives—yes, even presidents—have to 
be replaced once in awhile. Whether we are looking for a 
candidate for one of these jobs from within or without 
the organization, we stand a better chance of making a 
good selection if we first of all define what required 
abilities, desires, and human relations we are after. And 
without such a definition, it is difficult indeed to direct the 
growth and development of those who hold the most im- 
portant jobs in the organization. 


GHAR WE Raver 1 


HOW TO SELECE YOUR EMPLOYEES 


THE second step in applying the law of intelligent action 
in your business consists of selecting candidates for each 
job who already possess, or can quickly acquire, the kinds 
of abilities, the kinds of desires, and the kinds of human 
relations required for intelligent action in that job. 

The business of selecting employees for various jobs 
would be simple if we could always find candidates for 
each job who had proved, over a period of years, that they 
possessed the abilities, the desires, and the human rela- 
tions required to fill the job at hand—candidates with 
adequate and successful experience in an identical work 
environment. 

Unfortunately, however, this is seldom the case. 

In most instances, no matter how carefully candidates 
are sought or segregated, the best you can hope for is to 
find prospects who have had adequate experience in a 
similar work environment. And you are forced to find out, 
or at least attempt to find out, how much this previous 
experience will help (or handicap) a candidate in the job 
you have to offer. 

I know several executives who prefer to employ men 
in certain types of jobs, who have had no experience what- 
soever in their kind of business. They feel that such men 
have “less to unlearn” and can follow a prescribed train- 
ing program more successfully. 
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The real task, therefore, in selecting candidates for any 
job is to find prospects who are trainable—prospects who 
are able to show by their background, their training, their 
experience, or their aptitude, that they already have, or 
can quickly acquire, the abilities, the desires, and the 
human.relations required in that job. 

In our work in career counsel and our consulting work 
for many of the largest manufacturers and industries in 
the United States, we have been engaged in the process of 
improving and simplifying our test methods for judging 
people in relation to these three primary factors. Follow- 
ing is a brief summary of what we have learned. 


HAS THE CANDIDATE THE REQUIRED ABILITIES? 


When we were looking for a good cook, we finally 
settled on a colored girl from Atlanta. After tasting her 
southern fried chicken, hot biscuit, and lemon meringue 
pie, I, for one, didn’t care what her IQ was. 

When you’re looking for a typist who can knock out 
sixty words a minute, it’s a simple matter to put a type- 
writer in front of the candidate and see what she can do. 

This is commonly known as the “work sample” method, 
and it is generally recognized and accepted that when 
you're looking for a person with certain physical skills 
or abilities, all you have to do is to try him out on a 
sample of the work to be done and judge him on the basis 
of how well he does it. 

However, when it comes to selecting a person for a job 
in which mental ability is the main requirement, most em- 
ployers seem to get all confused. The whole concept of 
“mental ability” seems to be hazy and elusive. 

Most employers seem to overlook the fact that it doesn’t 
make one bit of difference what combination or mixture 
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of mental and physical abilities is involved in the perform- 
ance of any job. What you're trying to find out is whether 
or not a person can solve the problems of that job environ- 
ment. And the simplest way in the world to find out is to 
try him out on a sample of these problems. 

For example, in some clerical jobs, mental skill is the 
main requirement. Recently I had the problem of selecting 
a young lady to serve as assistant timekeeper in an indus- 
trial plant. I simply made up a dozen typical problems in 
arithmetic which are most frequently encountered in 
figuring out an employee’s weekly pay from the number 
of hours he works and the hourly rates paid for regular 
hours and overtime work. Then I selected the young lady 
who was able to figure out these simple problems in 
arithmetic with the greatest speed and the fewest errors. 

A more important job in which mental ability is the 
main requirement, is that of the “sales engineer” men- 
tioned in the previous chapter. Here we are looking for 
men who have analytical ability, semi-creative ability, and 
orderly thinking ability, which is a mental combination if 
there ever was one. But we have not found it impossible 
or even difficult to produce work samples which will test 
a candidate’s abilities along these lines. 

Even in selecting men for top executive jobs or admin- 
istrative jobs or highly creative jobs, the same “work 
sample” approach is used. 

If I am looking for a production director for a manu- 
facturing plant, and ask a candidate for the job, “How 
would you go about developing and installing a system for 
production planning and control in our factory?” his 
answer to this one question alone would have much to do 
with my decision to reject him as a candidate or to con- 
sider him further. 
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If I am trying to select a top marketing manager and 
confront him with a sample problem such as: “Sales are 
off in the Middle West. How would you go about deter- 
mining what we should do about it?”’* I can tell from his 
reaction to this problem whether or not his thinking 
processes are equal to the problems met by the marketing 
manager of the company involved. 

If I am selecting a highly creative copy writer or artist 
or machine designer, or any other kind or type of creative 
worker, I invariably base my judgments on what the can- 
didate does when confronted by sample problems which 
he will have to solve in that particular job. 

In testing a candidate for any kind of job, naturally the 
more previous experience he has had in similar work en- 
vironments, the better work you would expect him to do 
in handling work sample problems. On the other hand, if 
a candidate with little or no previous experience in similar 
work environments does a creditable job on work sample 
problems, this would certainly indicate that he has con- 
siderable natural aptitude. 

So that whether we are looking for mental abilities or 
physical abilities, a tailor-made work sample test provides 
the safest method for judging a person’s ability to fill a 
specific job. In spite of all this, we still find a wide use of 
general tests in industry. Literally hundreds of mental 
tests that are supposed to measure a person’s general 
mental ability have been developed by educators and 
psychologists. And these tests have been accepted and used 
by a lot of busy business executives as a general answer 
to the problem of testing mental ability. 

The National Industrial Conference Board points out 

1 For other work sample questions, together with the lines of reason- 


ing involved, see Straight Thinking—How to Solve Your Business 
Problems, by William J. Reilly, Harper & Brothers, 1035. 
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the limitations and dangers of general tests in its report, 
“Experience with Employment Tests,”? as follows: 


Tests of intelligence or mental alertness or general ability are 
frequently misnamed because they do not measure general 
ability. Most frequently they are compounds of verbal and 
mathematical problems, and usually they give an index of one’s 
verbal facility ... 

They are commonly called tests of native ability, but in 
reality they consist of items of information, problems of judg- 
ment and reasoning, incidents for contrast or comparison, and 
elementary memory tasks. Usually they go on the assumption 
that a cross-section of what a person has assimilated is a fair 
“index of what he will or can absorb. They do not take into 
account differences in background or opportunity, they do not 
test all aspects of verbal ability, and they do not give any index 
of the use to which that ability may be put in a work situation. 


It isn’t that general tests of mental ability are valueless. 
It’s simply that they are usually insufficient for the prac- 
tical everyday job of selection in business and industry. 
While a general test will weed out a certain number of 
misfits for any job, it is seldom as good as a simple tailor- 
made test that includes the typical problems confronted on 
that job. I find employers and personnel men spending 
altogether too much time trying to find out what standard 
tests that are already available on a ‘“‘ready-made” or “‘off- 
the-shelf” basis, or what parts of these tests, will help 
them to select candidates for specific jobs. If, instead of 
groping around, they spent their time building their own 
simple, tailor-made tests, based on the particular problems 
confronted on that job, they would arrive a lot faster at 
tests which are especially designed to suit their own pur- 
poses and which would give them the highest possible 

2“Experience with Employment Tests,” by Herbert Moore, Ph.D., 


National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, “Studies in 
Personnel Policy,’ No. 32, 1941. 
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batting average in the selection of candidates. As the 
National Industrial Conference Board report points out: 


Personnel men who use tests as selection tools are not con- 
cerned with the same problem as academic men. Their concern 
is not with levels of intelligence, degree of mechanical ability, 
amount of clerical ability, or extent of personality development. 
Their concern is with the particular kind of ability that the 
demands of their organization establish, with the particular 
kinds of mechanical skill that must be acquired by operators of 
their machines, and with the particular personality assets that 
their organization demands. For that reason, the tests that are 
selected are in terms of organizational needs first and foremost. 


Finally, this exhaustive study of actual practice in the 
use of tests, in employment and promotion among leading 
American industries, revealed that those companies which 
were furthest advanced in their test procedures had 
arrived at the realization that the “work sample” approach 
was the most satisfactory and most reliable for practical 
business purposes. As the head of the testing division of 
one of America’s leading retail establishments says, 
“Most of our tests are performance tests, or miniature 
job tests (they are as near like the job as possible), 
measuring the different factors found in the various jobs. 
These tests are of our own design, meeting our specific 
needs, and our policy does not permit us to distribute 
them.” 

Briefly then, it is well to remember that any time we 
take the lazy way out and try to arrive at some general 
answer to the problem of measuring ability that covers 
any and every situation, confusion is bound to result. 

Naturally, there can be no such thing as a complete gen- 
eral intelligence test or mental ability test that is adequate 
for judging all kinds and types of ability. 
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Even though a person may have the ability to fill a cer- 
tain job, his desire to work at that job is also a determin- 
ing factor, and the second element to be measured. 

The exploration of human desires may lead in a num- 
ber of directions. Sometimes the only question involved in 
exploring the candidate’s desires is ‘Does he desire to 
work at this kind of job?” 

Sometimes the compensation for the job is on a piece- 
work basis, or a commission basis, or some other kind of 
an incentive basis. Then the candidate’s financial desires 
have an important bearing on how much he will exert 
himself on the job. 

Sometimes we are looking for a candidate not only to 
fill a job but also to act as an understudy for the next job 
ahead ; then there is a further question involved, “Does he 
have the desire to work himself into the next job ahead ?” 

Some optimistic theorists would lead you to believe that 
a person can start anywhere in almost any company and 
work his way into the presidency. But those who have had 
extended experience in various kinds and types of busi- 
ness organizations know the plain unvarnished truth— 
that certain jobs are “blind-alley” jobs. 

These same optimistic theorists also seem to work on 
the assumption that everyone who works in an organiza- 
tion aspires to the presidency. But those who understand 
the inner desires of people, know that this is not so. 

I have talked with many a production worker who has 
no desire to assume the responsibility of being a foreman. 
I know many salesmen who do not wish to become sales 
managers or even sales supervisors. Many a chief clerk is 
perfectly satisfied to remain a chief clerk. Not every fore- 
man wants to be a production manager. The man capable 
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of conducting basic research for a company may have no 
desire to follow through on the fruits of his research or to 
get mixed up in any way in the operation or management 
of the company. 

Unfortunately, most people do not desire outstanding 
success in any field enough to go through all the effort 
which such success usually demands. 

Human desire is the greatest motivating force in 
human life, and the extent to which a person’s desires 
have been defined and developed determines the extent to 
which he is motivated to do anything. 

In fact, I know of no better way to predict a person’s 
future in a job or in a company—or his future in general, 
for that matter—than to plumb the depths of his real 
desires. 

The extent to which anyone is motivated to do anything 
depends entirely on the nature and the intensity of his 
desires. In simple terms, it can truly be said that there are 
only two reasons why anybody desires to do anything : 


1. because he desires to gain something 
2. because he desires to avoid losing something 


What a person desires to gain and what he desires to 
avoid losing, depends on his whole philosophy of life. If 
a man is satisfied with an income of $2400 a year, it is 
difficult to get him to put forth the effort to earn $5000. 
If a man is not interested in enjoying the prestige of an 
executive position, it is difficult to get him to assume the 
responsibility which goes with such a position. What a 
person’s standards of living are, what his standards of 
taste and values are, what interests him most, what he be- 
lieves is important, whether he thinks his life is important, 
whether he has any conscious reason for existence, all 
have a fundamental effect on his innermost desires. 
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Some men get out of bed in the morning and report on 
a job because they have something which they actually 
desire to do. But most people struggle out of bed and 
report on the job largely because they are in the habit of 
doing so or because they are afraid that if they don’t re- 
port on time, they might lose the job and the income 
therefrom. 

Sometimes a person can tell you specifically about some 
incident or some challenge that he encountered relatively 
early in life which awakened some earnest desire, which 
gave him some fundamental purpose, some underlying 
reason for existence which he believes in, and which 
serves as the primary motivating force in everything he 
does. However, with most people, desires for achievement 
are gradually induced by increasing responsibilities. We 
have a wealth of data at the National Institute for 
Straight Thinking which shows that, on the average, a 
young man is out of school for seven years, is married, 
and has a baby in the family before he begins to feel the 
stern necessity of taking a real interest in his career. 

Furthermore, from the standpoint of the individual, 
choosing a career is something like buying a new hat. 
Ordinarily he must try on several before he finds the one 
that suits his desires best. Most people must try on several 
jobs before they begin to learn from actual experience not 
only what they can do best but also what they desire to do 
most. 

In a world that has not yet come of age, it is certainly 
true that some people are motivated by desires that are 
destructive and nonsocial, while others are motivated by 
desires that are constructive and civilized. Fortunately, 
even all men with civilized desires do not desire the same 
girl and neither do they desire to work in the same busi- 
ness, trade, art, or profession, 
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In any case, whenever we explore a candidate’s desires 
in relation to a specific job in a specific organization, our 
main purpose is to discover the nature and the extent of 
the candidate’s desires, whether or not his expressed de- 
sires are sufficiently mature to be valid, whether or not 
his desires are constructive, and finally, whether or not 
his desires are related to a place of usefulness in the par- 
ticular company in question. 

Human desire is born of human interest, and if one’s 
desire continues to grow, it ultimately flowers into a con- 
suming belief. 

Thomas Edison® must have recognized this for he 
worked out a simple plan for discovering the interests of 
new employees in the Edison Laboratories at West 
Orange, New Jersey. He sent these beginners around the 
shops and laboratories on tours of inspection. Each day 
they made reports with suggestions, criticisms, and com- 
ments. “Many valuable ideas come to us from these re- 
ports,” says Charles Edison, son of the great inventor. 
“But even more important, we learn what it is that gen- 
uinely interests these men—what field they are best fitted 
LOL, 

Ordinarily, when dealing with college graduates, we are 
inclined to assume that just because an applicant majored 
in a certain course of study in college, this is what inter- 
ests him most. But not so with Edison. “A man, for in- 
stance, is a chemical engineer and tells us that chemistry is 
his chosen line,” says Charles Edison. “Nevertheless, his 
reports show no constructive suggestions in this field, but 
many on production and layout. These, obviously, are the 
subjects to which he has paid attention. Then we know, 


3 Strategy in Handling People, by Ewing T. Webb and John 
Morgan, Garden City Publishing Co., 1930. 
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beyond doubt, that his real interests lie here and we put 
him in that branch of the work.” 

Similarly, in selecting employees for many jobs in the 
office and in the factory, it is sometimes possible to expose 
new employees to a variety of jobs for the first few 
weeks and then talk with them for the purpose of deter- 
mining which job each likes best. 

There are a few large corporations which “‘try out col- 
lege graduates in various departments of the business be- 
fore giving them definite assignments or positions.” But 
very few. 

We have used this plan successfully in selecting all 
kinds and types of office and factory employees—all the 
way down to unskilled factory workers. Even the un- 
skilled female applicant who has never worked before can 
be given an opportunity to work in different production 
centers and at different jobs in the same production cen- 
ter, in an effort to discover what job interests her most. 

Whenever it is feasible to do so, this plan of exposing 
job candidates to various positions in the organization 
which seem to be in the general area of their main inter- 
ests, and then permitting the candidate to select the job 
which interests him most, is recommended. 

However, this is not always practicable and we are 
forced to rely on other methods for pretesting a candi- 
date’s desires. 

A few “interest tests” have been developed for use in 
industry. But none has been very widely used. Tests 
designed to measure the extent to which a person shares 
the general interests of others in a given job have had 
some limited use, but they do not go far enough to tap the 
mainsprings of personal desires. 

Some of the questions we have used, both in written 
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tests and as “conversation starters” in personal interviews, 
in our attempts to get at a person’s underlying desires are: 


1. Suppose you were financially independent and per- 
fectly free to do anything you wanted, what life 
work would you select, if any? 

2. Is there anything that you do which interests you 
so much that you lose all sense of time and forget to 
watch the clock? 

3. Have you ever built or invented or written or 
created anything original that particularly pleased 
you and that you considered to be your very own? 

4. How do you spend your spare time? 

5. What courses of study did you enjoy most in school, 
and why? 

6. What jobs have interested you most, and why? 


We have found that this type of simple question* is 
most successful in smoking out the innermost desires of a 
person and in revealing whether or not he really wants to 
work at a particular kind of job, whether or not he has 
any belief in the importance of that kind of job. 

At this point some readers may feel, “Aren’t these 
questions rather simple? Don’t a lot of people ‘kid’ you 
with their answers?” 

In the first place, we don’t judge a person by his answers 
to one question. There are, as a rule, at least five “check” 
questions, so that anyone not familiar with the significance 
of his answers, will get himself all mixed up if he tries to 
“fudge.” His answers to all questions must be consistent 
and make sense. 

In the second place, any answers which are not sup- 
ported by experience are recognized as “guesses.” 


4For further questions which can be used in exploring a person’s 
desires, see How to Find and Follow Your Career, by W. J. Reilly, 
Harper & Brothers, 1036. 
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In the third place, final judgments of any person are 
never based on these tests alone. 


But aside from all the checks and double checks in- 


volved, as far as we are concerned, we have found that 
relatively few people are downright dishonest. 

Furthermore, we have not found it necessary to use 
“trick” questions or “mysterious” questions or ‘“round- 
about” questions. When any person is put at ease, he 
enjoys talking about the things that interest him most, the 
things he desires to do, the things he believes in. 


HAS THE CANDIDATE THE REQUIRED HUMAN RELATIONS? 


Even though a person may have the ability to fill a cer- 
tain job, even though he is fully motivated by a desire to 
work at that job, his capacity for getting along with other 
people with whom he will have to associate on that job 
is also a determining factor and the third element to be 
measured. 

Our studies of thousands of case histories reveal that 
once a person gets the job he wants, the most prevalent 
reason for failure to make reasonable progress is not lack 
of ability, but a pitiful ignorance of the most elementary 
procedures to be followed in solving the vital everyday 
problems in human relations. 

Anyone who undertakes to determine whether or not 
candidates have the required capacity in human relations 
for various kinds and types of jobs, must himself under- 
stand the basic principles in human relations. Further- 
more, he must know the manner and extent to which these 
principles apply in each job under consideration. 

There are four primary mental levels in all human rela- 
tions. For example, you are on one of four mental levels 
with every person you know. 
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People on this level oppose anything you suggest. Their 
minds are closed to you. No matter what you say, they’re 
“agin” it. 


Mental Level No. 2—The Open Mind 


People on this level will listen to what you have to say. 
But you’ve got to give them plenty of evidence to support 
what you suggest before they will go along with you. 


Mental Level No. 3—Confidence = 


These people have confidence in you. Their attitude 
toward you is co-operative and friendly. They are willing 
to do what you want but they want to know the main rea- 
sons why and these reasons have to “make sense.” 


Mental Level No. 4—Belief 


These people do what you ask without question. They 
need no evidence, no proof. They believe in you. 

If everyone you knew, everyone you met, believed 
everything you said, your worries about human relations 
would be over. You could have anything you wanted. 

The whole trouble is that many people’s minds are 
closed to your suggestions. And unless you know how to 
open a person’s mind, you’re licked before you start. 

Opposition closes a mind; agreement opens a mind. 
Even perfunctory agreement is sufficient to open some 
minds. At least it’s better than opposition. After all, there 
are many superficial people who hold their jobs and who 
are socially popular largely because they are merely agree- 
able rather than controversial. 

But more intelligent people are likely to see through 
and get fed up on the sweet perfunctory agreements of 
yes men. These people want more than agreement before 
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they open their minds to you. They know that it is im- 
possible for you sincerely to agree or disagree with them 
until you understand their point of view. They want you 
to understand them first and then they want you to agree 
with them. 

Most people feel that they are misunderstood. And they 
are. They are for the simple reason that rarely does any- 
one take the time to try to understand them. 

I don’t care who he is or how stubborn he is, any per- 
son ultimately will open his mind to you if you can only 
sell yourself on the proposition of taking the time to 
understand his point of view and of helping him to be 
right. 

That’s the one sure way to open anyone’s mind. And 
opening his mind is your first step toward getting him to 
believe what you say and do what you want. 

Your ability to open a person’s mind, then, depends 
entirely on your mental attitude toward that person—your 
willingness to understand him and to help him to be right. 

When you’re dealing with a fellow whose mind is 
closed, you must open his mind before you can get him to 
do anything at all. 

The only thing you accomplish when you start out by 
helping the other person to be right is that you open your 
own mind, and make an active effort really to understand 
the other person’s side of the question, and by doing so, 
you automatically open the other person’s mind and in- 
spire him to listen to and hear your side of the question. 

As you know, whenever any two people open their 
minds—each to the other’s side—they are well on the way 
to a common agreement. On the other hand, two closed- 
minded people may argue forever and not arrive any- 
where. 

It doesn’t make any difference whether you're right and 
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the other fellow’s wrong, whether you’re partly right and 
the other fellow’s partly right, or whether you’re wrong 
and the other fellow’s right, you’ve got to help him to be 
right if you hope to open his mind. 

Any good salesman will tell you that if he’s 100 per 
cent right and the prospect is 100 per cent wrong, this 
isn’t enough to assure him of an order. “Winning an 
argument and losing a sale” is so common that any sales- 
man worthy of the name will readily agree that “thinking 
with the prospect” and “helping him to be right” is the 
first step toward more sales and more profits. 

The managing director of a trade association told me, 
“We get all kinds of unreasonable requests from mem- 
bers. If we granted all of them, we’d go broke. Neverthe- 
less, whenever I get a letter asking us to do several things, 
I invariably try to find something in that letter that we 
can do. Then I begin my reply with the sentence, “Yes, Mr. 
Blank, you are right.’ Whenever I am able to start a letter 
that way, I know I will open the other fellow’s mind to 
the reasons why we can’t do everything he asks.” 

The manager of a well-known orchestra who had been 
having union trouble ironed out the whole difficulty in a 
one-hour meeting with the union chief, largely because he 
started the interview by saying, “I want to explain cer- 
tain mistakes we’ve been making in our dealings with 
the union and how we came to make them.” 

Day after day, in the course of my business contacts, 
I hear little men with controversial attitudes disagreeing 
with other people—helping them to be wrong, and I hear 
big men with open minds flowing with other people— 
helping them to be right. 

Sitting in the office of a minor assistant, I heard him 
bawl out an office boy who had delivered a package to the 
wrong place. Apparently it never occurred to this assistant 
that his instructions might not have been clear. 
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Sitting in the office of this minor assistant’s boss, I 
heard this major executive excuse a branch manager for 
having made a blunder. “Perhaps my memorandum 
wasn’t as clear as it should have been,” he told him. 

We all know it is the little people who give us the 
most trouble. The fundamental reason why they give us 
so much trouble is that they’re always trying to appear 
100 per cent right and doing everything they can to 
help us to be 100 per cent wrong. 

The tendency to fight people and help them to be 
wrong is primitive and childish and only insofar as we 
are able to outgrow this tendency do we become more 
civilized in our relations with others. 

Mischievous children spend much of their time actively 
helping others to be wrong—like the boy at the wedding 
who sticks his foot in the aisle so that Rollo will fall and 
bury his face in the wedding cake. 

Other children, not so aggressive, spend much of their 
time secretly hoping that others will make a mistake. 
When the teacher asks Willie who discovered America, 
and he says “God,” that makes the other children laugh 
and feel smart. 7 

To revel in the mistake of someone else is the most 
elementary and by far the cheapest method of gaining 
a feeling of superiority. 

Many people never outgrow this childish mental attitude 
toward others. They continue to gloat over the mistakes 
and tragedies of others, using the failures and mis- 
fortunes of others as the foundation for their own self- 
esteem. 

Helping others to be wrong—what a futile way to 
build up one’s ego! It is worth while to do everything you 
can to keep such people out of your organization. 

You can pretty well predict any man’s or any woman’s 
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success or failure on the basis of what he or she says 
to others in the course of everyday conversations. 

Those who fail can tell you what’s wrong with every- 
one. Those who succeed can tell you what’s right about 
them. 

Check up and you'll find that the most popular and the 
most successful member of any business or social set, 
male or female, is the one who’s willing to admit his 
own faults and look for the good points in others. 

One of the most successful business executives I know 
tells everyone who works for him, “I don’t want to 
hear any criticisms about anyone who works here. Any 
time you can pass on a compliment about someone, Pm 
always glad to hear it.” 

Another chief executive who has done an amazing job 
of transforming a run-down company into an outstand- 
ing success, instructs his department heads to submit 
every Monday morning a report of all the good things 
that have happened in his department during the preced- 
ing week. 

Any man who helps others to be right—yes, any man 
who even hopes sincerely that others are right—is wel- 
come anywhere. He finds open minds and open hearts © 
wherever he goes. 

I say open hearts because one of the deepest and most 
widespread desires of the human heart is to prove we 
are right. And anyone who helps you to be right and 
to prove it, opens not only your mind but your heart. 

Think of the people you know. Isn’t it true that you 
open your mind and you do most for those who agree 
with you and help you to be right? And isn’t it equally 
true that you close your mind to those who oppose you 
and help you to be wrong? 

Everyone wants to be “right.” We can’t even sleep at 
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night until we’ve satisfied ourselves that we are right, 
no matter what we did that day. 

Until we do so, our subconscious mind keeps banging 
away at us and we can’t get any rest. It’s what psychol- 
ogists have been calling “rationalization” for years. 

Even a fellow who commits murder can’t eat or sleep 
until he satisfies himself that he was justified. 

So isn’t it clear that when you help someone to be 
right you are satisfying his greatest desire, his greatest 
need? 

No wonder he opens his mind to you! 

Once you’ve opened anyone’s mind, the biggest problem 
in human relations is solved. For it’s easy enough to win 
his confidence by giving him evidence that you deserve 
it. And that’s Step 2 in persuading him to believe what 
you say and do what you want. 

Confidence, if consistently cultured and nurtured with 
favorable evidence, ultimately flowers into sound belief. 
And that’s Step 3 in persuading him to believe what you 
say and do what you want.° 

If you are considering candidatc; for any kind of sales 
job, it is important to recognize that any salesman, 
worthy of the name, must have the capacity to open a 
closed mind, gain confidence, and win belief in his 
business relations with prospects or he will not be able to 
secure the order. 

This means that the salesman must be willing and able 
to understand the prospect’s point of view and to help the 
prospect to be right, because it’s the one sure way to open 
the mind of a prospect. 

However, once the salesman has opened a prospect’s 


5 For a more exhaustive discussion of the fundamental principles of 
human relations, illustrated by many business cases, see How to Im- 
prove Your Human Relations, by W. J. Reilly, Harper & Brothers, 


1942. 
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mind, by helping him to be right, about all he can be 
sure of is that he has a “hearing.” What the salesman 
says and does from there on determines whether he gains 
the prospect’s confidence or closes his mind again. If he iS 
to gain the prospect’s confidence, he must be able to 
think in terms of the prospect’s interests, present a 
reasonably complete case showing the prospect how he 
will benefit by buying, give the prospect proof material 
showing how others in similar situations have benefited, 
and above all he must studiously avoid any controversial 
attitude. 

Finally, the only way the salesman can determine 
whether or not he enjoys the prospect’s belief is to ask 
him for the order. 

But salesmen are not the only ones who must be able 
to open closed minds, gain the confidence and belief of 
others if they are to succeed in their jobs. 

Everyone who occupies an executive or supervisory job 
in an organization and who therefore is responsible for 
the work of others is continually selling his ideas, his 
plans, and his enthusiasm to those who work under him. 
And if he is unable to open closed minds, gain confidence, 
and inspire belief, he does not possess the qualities of 
leadership. 

Almost any employer agrees that human relations are 
important in sales, executive and supervisory jobs, but 
many employers make the mistake of assuming that 
human relations are not important on “inside” jobs where 
the worker is “on his own” or has no responsibility for 
the work of others. Yet every job has its human relations 
requirement and it cannot safely be overlooked. As we 
shall see, one misfit can upset an entire factory or office 
group; one person with an antagonistic or controversial 
attitude who “spreads malicious gossip” and “helps the 
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other fellow to be wrong” can spread dissension and in- 
terfere with production. 

There are a number of “personality tests” which try 
to cover everything, which include some questions on 
human relations, and which involve standardized methods 
for scoring the answers to these questions. It would be 
very nice indeed if the judgment of a person’s human 
relations in all kinds and types of jobs were that simple. 
But it isn’t. 

It is important to recognize that a person’s human rela- 
tions may be entirely adequate in one situation and en- 
_ tirely inadequate in another, so that the most important 
question involved is whether or not a person has the 
capacity for getting along with the particular kind of 
people with whom he will have to associate on the in- 
dividual job under consideration. 

Time after time I find myself rejecting a candidate for 
a job for the simple reason that I know he would not 
“ft in” with fellow workers—either he would not like 
them or they would not “accept” him. 

In testing thousands of people, we have found very 
few who are able to adapt themselves to all kinds and » 
types of people. Most people’s likes and dislikes in rela- 
tion to others are highly selective, and the most important 
question in selecting a person for an individual job is: 
“Will he feel at home with the kind of people he is to 
work with?” We don’t want him to feel or to act either 
superior or inferior. His education, his tastes, his social 
position, his standards of living, his general background, 
are all involved in his capacity to assume the same general 
level of his work associates. 

If the interviewer does not have the “feel” of an or- 
ganization in general and of the job environment in par- 
ticular in which a person is going to work, he is in a 
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poor position to pass on the adequacy of a candidate’s 
human relations. 

If you wish to judge a candidate’s capacity in human 
relations in specific situations he will encounter on the 
job, you can always ask him how he would handle him- 
self in those situations. For example, in talking with 
candidates for sales engineering jobs, I often ask them 
“How do you meet the problem of calling on all who in- 
fluence buying without offending the purchasing agent?” 
In interviewing candidates for assistant executive posts, 
I often ask them “Do you feel an assistant to an executive 
is justified in going over that executive’s head to get 
desired action? If so, under what circumstances?” If 
you are considering a candidate for an executive post in 
general management, in sales, or in production, his 
answer to the question “How do you go about introduc- 
ing a new idea or a new plan of operation in a depart- 
ment?” will give you an indication of how skillful he is in 
getting the wholehearted co-operation of junior execu- 
tives, foremen, supervisors, and other departmental em- 
ployees. 

In addition to such specific questions, we use certain 
general questions, either in a written test or in a personal 
interview that “smoke out” a person’s attitude toward 
people. For example, if you ask a person why he left 
his last job, or, if he is presently employed, why he wants 
to leave his present company, you will sometimes find out 
whether his attitude toward his present or former em- 
ployer is fair, and whether his human relations were 
adequate. 

Other general questions which we use as “‘conversation 
starters” are: 


1. Do you enjoy being with all kinds and types of 
people? 
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2. Are there certain types of people with whom you 
prefer to associate socially or in business? 

3. Do you like to work with other people or would you 
rather work alone? 

4. In your spare time, do you try to get off by yourself 
and spend your time alone, or do you consciously 
seek the company of others? 

5. Explain any other personal likes or dislikes which 
you may have in relation to other people. 

6. Do you enjoy taking the initiative in meeting people, 
do you want other people to come halfway, or do 
you prefer that others take the initiative in coming 
to you? 

7. Do you enjoy trying to persuade others to your 
point of view? 


The quantity of a person’s replies to questions like these 
is often significant for the simple reason that people have 
most to say on subjects that are favorite subjects or 
agreeable subjects, and questions on human relations strike 
a responsive chord with those who are strong on human 
relations. Naturally, the quality of a person’s replies is 
just as significant, if not more so. If, for example, a 
person tells you that he enjoys being with all kinds and 
types of people, he’s probably kidding you, unless he is a 
unique person. Or, if he tells you that he enjoys taking 
the initiative in meeting people, but offers nothing in his 
background to support this contention, you would nat- 
urally question his claim. It’s not only what a person 
claims, but what he is able to prove, that counts. 

Human relations is the simplest element of all three 
to test. The main reason it is so common to find a person 
whose human relations are inadequate for his job, is that 
most people are still hired primarily on the basis of their 
ability or experience, and separate attention is seldom 
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given to the important question, ““Has the candidate the 
capacity for getting along with the particular kind of 
people with whom he will have to associate on the in- 
dividual job under consideration ?” 


WRITTEN TESTS AND PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


Everyone knows that it is possible to judge a person 
more completely through a personal interview than through 
an impersonal written test alone. But busy executives 
cannot afford to waste a lot of time talking with streams_ 
of unfit applicants. In fact, personal interviews with all 
candidates for a job are often out of the question. For 
example, when one company received over two hundred 
applications for one position, it was physically impossible 
to give each of these applicants an adequate personal in- 
terview. 

The real problem is to devise some reasonably fool- 
proof method for eliminating those least likely to suc- 
ceed before you waste a lot of time with them in personal 
interviews. 

Whether you’re hunting for a rare tree, a rare animal, 
a rare treasure, or the rare kind of person who can fill a 
particular job, it’s certainly true that the better description 
you have of what you are looking for, the better chance 
you have of finding it. 

For any company that has been in business more than 
a year or so, the answer to a specific description of the 
person most likely to succeed in any job can often be 
found right im the company records. 

The factual answers to all the common opinionated 
arguments over such questions as “Should we hire college 
graduates?”’; “Should we hire men who have previous 
experience in our line of business?”; “Should we hire 
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men over forty?”’; “Should we hire only married men?” 
—answers to all these questions, and many more, are in- 
variably revealed by an analysis of the characteristics 
of employees who are doing better than average on the 
job in question, and also the characteristics of present 
employees who are below average. 

After this kind of analysis, you are able to set up a 
specific description of the kind of person who has already 
proved his ability to succeed with your company. From 
this, it is perfectly apparent that what you want is more 
of this kind of person, and that people who have these 
characteristics have the best chance of succeeding with 
your company in that particular job. 

This specific description can then be used in contact- 
ing and using all sources of help—department heads in 
your own organization who may have candidates within 
their departments or who may have friends on the outside 
who could suggest candidates, business associations or pro- 
fessional societies, alumni placement divisions of univer- 
sities, specialized employment agencies, newspaper adver- 
tising, trade paper advei‘ti 

Your application blank\can be constructed in such a 
way that it gives the applicanta chance to record whether 
or not he has the general chardtteristics you are looking 
for, and this blank can be mailed to all applicants. 

When an application form is returned by a candidate, 
it reveals whether or not he has most of the character- 
istics you are looking for. If he hasn’t these first require- 
ments for success that have been proved essential in your 
company’s own experience, he is dropped and you don’t 
have to employ any psychological tests. 

If, on the other hand, he has most of the character- 
istics you are looking for, it’s time enough then to 
check his references, and if the statements that are sup- 
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posed to be factual statements in his application form 
are supported by investigation, then you can mail him a 
tailor-made written test specifically designed for that par- 
ticular job—a test that will reveal whether or not the 
applicant promises to have the required abilities, desires, 
and human relations. 

If the candidate passes his written test, then he is 
ready for a personal interview. And he deserves one. But 
not the usual rambling personal interview that starts any 
place and winds up nowhere. The personal interview 
should be planned in advance just as carefully as any 
written test. We often use some such conversation starter 
as “Explain briefly a typical work day in your last con- 
nection,” and then observe whether or not the applicant 
expresses himself clearly, briefly, and _ interestingly. 
Usually, provision is made in the personal interview blank 
for recording how the applicant is dressed—loudly, con- 
servatively, neatly, carelessly. Characteristic mannerisms 
of the applicant are recorded, and also the general re- 
actions of the interviewer to the applicant. Work sample 
problems are often included to find out how the appli- 
cant handles these questions extemporaneously. I know of 
one chief executive who takes the trouble to call at the 
applicant’s home and meet his family before hiring any 
executive, junior executive, or supervisor. 

If the candidate passes the personal interview, he is 
ready for a discussion of the specific conditions of em- 
ployment. In short, he is ready to be hired. 

To summarize, then, “tests” are part of a selection pro- 
cedure, rather than something that can be relied on alone. 
They are part of a procedure which: 


I. Saves busy executives from wasting a lot of time in 
personal interviews with prospects who do not 
qualify. 
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2. Permits an executive to arrive at fair judgments 
objectively on all factual measures of a candidate 
that can best be arrived at before any personal 
conversation with him, thereby saving the executive 
from all the unnecessary hazards which are always 
present when a man is hired on the basis of the 
limited superficial impressions of a personal inter- 
view alone. 

3. Assures the executive that he is making intelligent 
use of all the company’s previous experience con- 
cerning what kind of person is most likely to suc- 
ceed in his company and in the particular job at 
hand. 

4. Helps the executive to boost his batting average on 
the selection of successful workers—and with a 
minimum of effort. 


WHAT TO LOOK OUT FOR IN INTRODUCING “TESTS” 


When we recall that a person acts intelligently in any 
job environment when he has the ability to solve the 
problems of that environment, when he has the desire to 
solve these problems, and when his human relations are 
sufficiently developed to meet the requirements of that 
job environment, it becomes perfectly clear that any 
general intelligence test, applicable to all kinds and types 
of jobs, would have to include typical problems that are 
faced in every conceivable job environment. 

That is why there is no such thing as a complete, 
general intelligence test in existence today. The main 
reasons why we find so many so-called general intelligence 
tests offered and used in industry are: 


1. “Intelligence” tests have been used successfully for 
a number of years now in the educational field for 
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establishing a student’s classroom level, i. e., class- 
room level of mental ability. 


. Businessmen, often without realizing what they 


were doing, have followed the path of least resist- 
ance and have adopted these scholastic “intelligence” 
tests which were never developed for, and are usually 
inadequate for, specific job environments in in- 
dustry. 


However, all the advantages of pretesting employees 
on a sound common-sense basis can be enjoyed by any 
progressive employer, providing he makes sure that the 
following pitfalls are avoided in introducing test pro- 
cedures : 


Instead of relying on general scholastic tests, or in- 
stead of adopting a test program found to be effec- 
tive in some other company, develop your own tailor- 
made tests to fit your own specific requirements. 
Instead of relying entirely on the experience of 
others, analyze your own previous experience to find 
out what kind of person is most likely to succeed in 
each of your jobs. 

Instead of relying entirely on “test results,” use 
these results in weeding out candidates prior to a 
personal interview, but arrive at your final judg- 
ments only after personal interviews with those who 
deserve them. 


CHEAP VERE OV, ToL 


HOW TO TRAIN VOUR EMPLOYEES 


THE third step in applying the law of intelligent action in 
your business consists of setting up training programs 
which are specifically designed to develop required 
abilities, desires, and human relations peculiar to each 
job. 

In most business organizations, formal employee train- 
ing is limited indeed, and even in those organizations 
which pride themselves on being most advanced, the con- 
ception of employee training is, with rare exceptions, 
limited in two respects: 


1. It is limited to the training of required abilities and 
does not include the training and development of re- 
quired desires and human relations. 

2. It is limited to line workers, foremen, and super- 
visors, and does not include the training of depart- 
ment heads or chief executives. 


In applying the law of intelligent action to the training 
of employees in any organization, we are reminded that: 


1. Ability is not the only factor in intelligent action, 
and any comprehensive training program must pro- 
vide for the development of required desires and 
human relations as well. 

2. We are interested in the intelligent action of every- 
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one in the organization—especially department heads 
and chief executives. 


Here’s how the law of intelligent action has been used 
to broaden the conception and practice of training pro- 
cedures among different types of employees in various 
kinds of organizations. 


SALESMEN 


In setting up any kind of a training program for sales- 
men, or any other type of employee for that matter, the 
logical starting point is a statement of required abilities, 
desires, and human relations. For, after all, the develop- 
ment of these abilities, desires, and human relations auto- 
matically becomes the purpose of your training program. 

For example, you will recall that analytical ability is 
one of the required abilities for the sales engineer’s job 
discussed in previous chapters. Consequently, in initiating 
a training program by correspondence for these sales 
engineers, we devoted some of the mailings to the develop- 
ment of this ability. Following is one of the mailings 
designed for this purpose: 


TWO’S A TWIN 


Back in 1920, helping the Census Bureau to count the num- 
ber of people in the United States, I had a misunderstanding in 
a Polish neighborhood in Pittsburgh. 

At one door I asked a mother how many children she had. 

“A-fife!” she replied. 

“Give me their names, please, in the order of their age, the 
eldest first,” I requested. 

“Stashu, Manyu, Stefania, Ignace, Elitsia, and Stanislaus.” 

“How many children did you say you had?” I asked, a little 
confused. 

“A-fife !” 

“Four boys and two girls, is that right?” I asked. 
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“A-shure !” 

“But that makes six!” I exclaimed. 

“Oh—axcuse plees! Two’s a twin!” 

The only trouble with this Polish lady’s observation was that 
she had not analyzed one birth into two children. 


Breaking General Facts into Twin Facts 


INVESTIGATING CONDITIONS—the first step in orderly 
thinking and in orderly selling—involves two separate and 
distinct operations : 

1. The separation of facts from opinion 
2. A full analysis of the facts 

Our Mr. Collins found out that, in investigating conditions in 
the metal-working field, you can’t be satisfied with some general 
factual statement about what kind of metal a company is 
machining and let it go at that. You may be overlooking an 
important part of a “twin.” 

As he wrote in his letter of June 4th, “When this prospect 
told me that they were machining all types of steels, from cold 
roll to stainless, I was on the verge of making immediate prod- 
uct recommendations. But fortunately, I investigated further 
and found that the prospect is also machining some non-ferrous 
metals. This careful analysis of the various kinds of operations 
this prospect is engaged in, is what assured the correct product 
recommendations. And it saved me the mistake of recommend- 
ing the first products which came to my mind prior to making 
this analysis.” 


Start Looking for Twins 


From your own personal experience in investigating condi- 
tions, see if you can’t dig up a case within the next week, or see 
if you can’t recall from your past experience, some instance in 
which you have taken a general fact, analyzed it, and come up 
with another fact—a new twin fact—that influenced your 
recommendation. 

Then, on or before (date inserted here), jot down this instance 
and mail it in so that we can exchange these helpful experiences 
on analyzing the facts. 

(Signed) 


Sales Manager 
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You may also recall that one of the most important 
desires required for the sales engineer’s job is that the 
holder of this job should desire to improve his standard 
of living, rather than “just get along” on his present in- 
come without exerting himself too much. Therefore, some 
of the mailings in our training program are designed to 
develop this desire. Following is an example of such a 
mailing : 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 


Russell Conwell rose from poverty to fame as a friend of youth 
and an educator. But it was his “Acres of Diamonds” which 
gave him immortality. This little essay told the simple truth that 
opportunity resides right in our own backyard. 

I know that you are not going to be satisfied with lower sales 
and lower income for the current year, and it is impossible for 
anyone to remain stationary. Either you go up or you go down. 
The law of nature is the law of growth and we must continue 
to set higher goals for ourselves year in and year out. For the 
moment we don’t, we are sure to go down hill. 

Getting right down to cases, there are only two ways in which 
you can increase your sales and your income. You can sell more 
to present customers and you can secure new customers. Certainly 
one fruitful source of profitable increases in volume is usually 
found right in your own backyard of present customers, 


Selling More to Present Customers 


Our Mr. Douglas called on The Blank Corporation for two 
years without making any visible progress or receiving any en- 
couragement from this prospect. But when he did “get in” he 
didn’t sell them one product and then quit. As soon as he had 
solved the Master Mechanic’s cutting oil problems and had 
secured their cutting oil business (even though very small in 
volume), he encouraged the Master Mechanic to “go to bat” for 
him in other departments of the business. He met the Vice Presi- 
dent, the General Manager, the Purchasing Agent and five differ- 
ent overseers. Before Douglas was through he had not only 
solved their cutting oil problem; he had also solved their lubri- 
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cation problems in five different departments of the business, and 
he is still enjoying the profits that come from serving this well- 
developed account. 


What's Your “Acres of Diamonds’ Case? 


Among your customers to which one have you sold the largest 
number of our products? On or before (date inserted here), 
write me a brief statement telling how you developed this 
account, so that we may all learn more about the different ways 
in which we can increase our volume with present customers. 


(Signed) 
Sales Manager 


In training and developing these sales engineers so 
that they will measure up to required human relations on 
the job, we have placed primary emphasis on the practical 
necessity of their assuming a service attitude toward the 
kinds of people commonly found in industrial establish- 
ments. A number of our mailings, such as the following, 
are pointed toward this objective. 


HITLER IS AN EXPERT 


Hitler is an expert. His workmanship is terrific. With typical 
German efficiency, he perfected the “blitz.” But his crucial weak- 
ness, his “heel of Achilles,” is his faulty human relations. His 
fanatical disregard for the lives and interests of others defeats 
him, 

No matter how much product knowledge you may have, no 
matter how expert you may become in the application of our 
products, you must have something more if you are to enjoy the 
fullest measure of financial success and personal satisfaction. 
You must acquire an equal mastery of your human relations. 

The master in human relations has a service attitude toward 
people. If we serve others, we gradually surround ourselves with 
a group of people who will willingly carry us to our goals. Extra 
service is simply good business. 

The interesting thing, however, is this. When a person begins 
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to assume a service attitude toward others, for good business rea- 
sons, he soon learns that it’s a lot of fun. For, after all, the one 
fool-proof law of human relations is to give more than you get 
from anyone. 


Doing Something Extra 


When our Mr. Sweeney helped out an old customer to mix his 
core sand for best results, he gave that customer an extra service 
beyond any that could be expected of a core oil salesman. 
Sweeney went right into the foundry, pulled off his coat, exam- 
ined the sand with his own hands, outlined the correct mixing 
procedure, and cleared up their trouble. Sweeney didn’t have 
to get his hands all dirty. 

When our Mr. Ketchell worked out the correct mixing ratios 
for a new customer, and went to the trouble of putting these in 
the form of written instructions, he gave that customer an extra 
service. 

When our Mr. Conrad cleaned out a grease gun that had been 
filled with the wrong grease, and then, before leaving the plant, 
had a friendly talk with the supply clerk to see that the same 
mistake would not be repeated, he gave an extra service to an 
old customer. 


Dont Be Bashful 


I know that there are many instances in which you have done 
something extra for a customer that you didn’t have to do. But 
don’t be bashful. On or before (date inserted here), write up one. 
example and mail it along to me. An accumulation of such cases 
will help all of us to know more about how we can serve our 
customers—and build commissions by doing so. 


(Signed) 





Sales Manager 


This training program, covering the sample mailings 
given, is carried on entirely by correspondence for the 
simple reason that this company has sales engineers who 
are largely “on their own” out in the territory, and are 
without any kind of personal supervision for weeks and 
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sometimes months at a time, and it is necessary to adapt 
the training procedures accordingly. 

A mailing similar to the ones given is sent out to each 
sales engineer once every two weeks during the first year 
he is with the organization. You will note that the mail- 
ings are so constructed that they follow the four funda- 
mental steps in training: (1) demonstration, (2) trial, 
(3) suggestion and correction, and (4) follow-up. In 
other words, in each mailing, some vital selling principle 
is demonstrated with an actual case; then the sales engi- 
neer is asked to give an example of the practical applica- 
tion of this selling principle from his own experience. 
When these replies are received, they are carefully studied. 
If a reply is “‘on the nose,” the sales engineer is compli- 
mented. If a reply shows that he missed the point, further 
examples of the principle are given and he is asked to try 
again. Finally, when the field supervisor makes his 
periodic contact with each sales engineer, he uses the sales 
engineer’s replies to these mailings as a guide in providing 
the kind of personal help which the sales engineer needs 
most. 

Similarly, every other element in the training program 
of the sales engineer—all the way from his introductory 
training in the division sales office through his early field 
training and periodic personal supervision right out in the 
territory—is designed to give proper emphasis to the 
specific requirements of the job under the head of ability, 
desires, and human relations. 

No matter what group of salesmen you are trying to 
train, an application of the law of intelligent action will 
broaden your conception and practice of training pro- 
cedures, providing you first analyze the job and use a 
definite statement of required abilities, desires, and human 
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relations in setting up the specific purposes of your train- 
ing program. 


FOREMEN 


We have already seen that the requirements for differ- 
ent kinds of foremen vary widely. But it is equally clear 
that the same general procedure is followed in applying 
the law of intelligent action to the training of foremen— 
no matter what these requirements are. 

To illustrate, we shall reproduce a brief outline of a 
training program which was developed from the job 
analysis given in Chapter VI covering the foremen’s job 
in a company engaged in the packaging of cosmetics. 

This program consists of twenty-four hours of instruc- — 
tion and discussion. This time is divided into twelve two- 
hour sessions, one week apart, and the sessions are sched- 
uled at convenient hours for all concerned. In each two- 
hour session, one hour is devoted to the presentation of 
the subject for that session, and the other hour is avail- 
able for the discussion of the subject matter—all of which 
leads to the highly essential follow-up training right on 
the job. 

Whenever a new foreman joins the organization, he is 
scheduled for the complete program as early as possible. 
Meanwhile the training program is kept in force with all 
foremen through periodic “brush-up” meetings. And the 
training program itself is kept up to date through addi- 
tions to, or subtractions from, the teaching materials from 
time to time so that they will keep in step with significant 
changes in company policies and operations which affect 
the foremen and their work. 

In order to provide for sufficient emphasis on each of 
the three elements of intelligent action, the general pro- 
gram is divided into three parts, as follows: 
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(This part of the training program is designed 
to develop the desire of the foreman to work at 
this kind of job.) 


Session No. 1 


Subject: The history of the company and the philos- 
ophy of its management. The importance of our industry 
and the place we occupy in it. 


Session No. 2 


Subject : The place of the manufacturing department in 
our organization structure, and the function of the fore- 
man as an outpost of management. 


Session No. 3 


Subject: Company policies in relation to employment, 
working conditions, wages, hours, overtime, classification 
of jobs; payroll review, promotions, transfers, employee 
services, layoffs and dismissals. 


Session No. 4 


Subject: A review of the three previous sessions, with 
special emphasis on the importance of the various func- 
tions performed by the foreman as an outpost of manage- 
ment. 


Part II 


(This part of the training program is designed 
to develop the human relations requirements of 
the foreman’s job.) 
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Session No. I 


Subject: The fundamental principles of sound human 
relations—how to open closed minds, how to gain con- 
fidence, how to get others to believe what you say. 


Session No. 2 


Subject: Application of the fundamental principles of 
sound human relations in our factory—how to sell the 
worker on the desire to follow our standard work instruc- 
tions, how to handle grievances. 


Session No. 3 


Subject : How to collaborate with foremen in other sec- 
tions and how to co-operate with management. 


Session No. 4 


Subject: A review of the fundamental principles of 
sound human relations and the application of these prin- 
ciples to the training and direction of workers, the col- 
laboration with foremen in other sections, and the general 
co-operation with management. 


Part III 


(This part of the training program is designed 
to develop required abilities. ) 


Session No. I 


Subject: The function, organization, and operating 
procedures for each production center, together with the 
important part which the foreman can play in cutting 
costs and improving operating procedures in each center 
—including the standard work instructions followed by 
production workers. 
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Subject: How to handle the “paper work” on the job. 


Session No. 3 


Subject: The four fundamental steps in training and 
the practical application of these steps in training line 
workers to follow standard work instructions. 


Session No. 4 


Subject: A general review of the entire training pro- 
gram, showing how the various elements in the program 
contribute toward intelligent action on the job. 


ROUTINE LINE WORKERS 


Unfortunately, the training, like the selection, of 
routine line workers is almost exclusively confined to an 
examination and development of required abilities alone. 
Time after time—in fact, every time I look into a factory 
operation—I am surprised, and often amazed, to find that 
the real desires of the routine line workers there are 
largely ignored. Apparently it has not yet dawned on most 
supervisors of routine line workers that desire is the great- 
est motivating force in human life, and that unless a per- 
son is treated like a human being instead of part of a 
machine, unless he is reasonably happy in his job, unless 
he is made to feel that he plays an important part in the 
business, we are likely to find that worker “just going 
through the motions,” and we are likely to experience a 
lot of expensive “labor trouble” and turnover. 

But getting down to cases, following is a copy of the 
Standard Work Instructions used in training a ‘Tube 
Box Packer.”’ This job is selected for purposes of illustra- 
tion because it is a typical routine factory job. Some 
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routine jobs are even more simple and monotonous ; others 
are less so. But the general problems in training discussed 
here are applicable to all such routine line jobs. 


STANDARD WORK INSTRUCTIONS 
TUBE BOX PACKER 


1. Sealing Tube Box: 


a. 


Take filled tube box from end of conveyor and seal by 
wrapping sealing tape once around box and cover, the short 


- dimension. 


. Stand box on end on labeling table, continuing until there 


are 25 sealed boxes. 


2. Labeling Tube Box: 


a. 


b. 


2g. 


Select a supply of labels from stock with control numbers to 
match control numbers on envelopes in box. 

Spread a thin film of glue on the glue board with brush from 
the glue pot. 


. Lay labels face up on the glue board, placing them edge to 


edge. 


. Put a piece of rub-down paper over the labels and rub 


smoothly with your hand to flatten labels on glue surface. 


. Remove rub-down paper. 
. Take labels one at a time and place on the end of the tube 


box, lining up the bottom edge of the label with bottom 
edge of the box. 
Wipe off excess glue from each label with damp cloth. 


3. Packing Boxes in Shipping Case: 


a. 


b. 


Take stack of 5 boxes top side up and put in case. 

Take stack of 5 boxes top side down and put in case next 
to first stack so that covers will interlock. Continue until 
case is full (100), alternating tops up and tops down. 


. Stamp control number on case to match control number on 


labels. (If more than one control number is stamped on 
case, write on case the number of tubes covered by each 
control number. ) 


. Notify utility man to remove packed case. 
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One look at these Standard Work Instructions is prob- 
ably sufficient to fill your mind with the thought “How 
could anyone actually desire to work at such a job?” How- 
ever, as we have said, fortunately or unfortunately, most 
people have no desire to work at a job which requires very 
much thought or responsibility. They prefer to perform 
simple tasks without having to think about them too 
much, and they prefer to forget about their jobs when the 
whistle blows. There are millions of people who are en- 
tirely open-minded about working at this type of job, and 
if their interests and desires are properly trained from the 
very beginning, they not only desire to work at the job, 
but they desire to hold on to it indefinitely. 

The important point to remember is that this ‘desire 
to work at the job” training begins on the first day on the 
job—whether a definite training program exists or not. 
If a worker is merely hired, taken to his supervisor, and 
forgotten, he is still being trained. He is being trained 
negatively by default. Most workers start out with a 
natural desire to succeed on any job they undertake. But 
if they are ignored most of the time and simply ordered 
around the rest of the time, it doesn’t take very long for 
them to “‘seek the level of their group” and lose whatever 
desire they might have started with to ‘‘make good.” 

On the other hand, if a worker is treated as an in- 
dividual, given the proper introduction to his job, and 
put in the hands of the right kind of a supervisor who 
shows the worker that the company has a continuing in- 
terest in him day in and day out, the worker’s desire to 
continue at his job and, in a reasonable number of cases, 
the worker’s desire to move on to the next job ahead, is 
bound to grow. . 

Routine line workers don’t expect much. They don’t 
have to be coddled or fussed over. They don’t want to be 
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treated like a big shot in the business because they know 
they’re not. But they do respond in a most gratifying way 
to the simplest courtesies shown them. They want to know 
something about the background and the present activities 
of the company they’re working for. They are interested 
in who occupies the key jobs in the company; they want 
to know all about the hours of work, the overtime rates 
of pay, and whether or not they get paid for holidays. 
They are very much interested in payday and vacations. 
If there is an opportunity to advance, they want to know 
about it—specifically how raises and promotions are 
granted. And they are quite willing to have you tell them 
how they can play their part. 

It means a lot to them to know that equal pay is given 
for equal work throughout the organization, and that a 
premium is paid to anyone who works during unfavor- 
able hours or under unfavorable conditions. 

Much of this kind of information can be put into a 
simple booklet welcoming the new employee. 

Sometimes it is possible to take the routine line worker 
on a quick tour of the plant or the office before he is taken 
to his immediate supervisor. This is always a courtesy and 
a compliment. When the new employee is introduced to 
his immediate supervisor who in turn introduces him to 
his immediate co-workers, one of his co-workers is some- 
times appointed “angel’”—to answer minor personal ques- 
tions and to see that the newcomer quickly feels at home 
in the group. 

How the supervisor handles the new employee probably 
has more to do with the development of his desire to work 
on the job than any other single factor in the entire work 
environment. If the supervisor, at the very outset, engages 
in simple training procedures, designed to develop the 
ability of the worker to perform the job required, and if 
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the supervisor has the facility of doing so with the proper 
patience, without being overbearing about it, the most 
vital step in the constructive development of desires will 
have been achieved. It is always wise for the supervisor 
to point out that “whatever I tell you about this job is 
designed to help you. It is based on our experience up to 
date. It represents the easiest, the fastest, and the best 
method we know of performing the job. This doesn’t 
‘mean that we feel that our present method is perfect or 
that there is no room for improvement. No matter how 
carefully work instructions are developed, there is always 
room for improvement. After you have been fully trained 
and have been on the job for a reasonable length of time, 
we shall welcome any suggestions that you might have 
for doing the job better. In fact, you will find that we are 
glad to get suggestions from anyone who works here— 
constructive suggestions of any kind, for we are all inter- 
ested in making our work together as pleasant as possible.” 

Naturally, the physical environment of the worker— 
the tools or equipment he works with, the general working 
conditions, washroom facilities, lunchroom facilities, 
drinking water facilities, health and safety precautions— 
is of considerable importance in conditioning the desire 
of the worker, but the human environment is even more 
important and there is no question about the fact that the 
most significant element in this human environment is the 
attitude of the worker toward his immediate supervisor. 
If the supervisor has trained the worker in such a way 
that the worker likes him personally and looks to him for 
leadership, you can be pretty sure that the worker will 
continue to desire to work at his job; if the supervisor 
fails to train the worker in such a way that these results 
are produced, the worker will soon lose his desire to work 
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at the job—no matter what is done to improve the 
physical environment. 

As far as training in ‘human relations is concerned, 
routine factory workers, with rare exceptions, don’t need 
much. As a rule, they are just about the most democratic 
kind of people you’ll ever meet anywhere. Ordinarily, they 
are easy to get along with and will do ae in the 
eae phat is reasonable to serve and protect “one of their 
gang.” 

The factory foreman, or the office supervisor, who 
practices sound human relations in his every-day contacts 
with his line workers, who has a “service attitude” toward 
others, and who “‘helps the other fellow to be right,” soon 
finds that his good example permeates his entire group. 
This ‘day-to-day example” is the most effective method 
for training routine line workers in sound human relations. 

Once in awhile, in spite of careful selection, you get a 
“trouble maker” or a case of “B.O.” in the factory or in 
the office which poses a problem in human relations. But 
these exceptional cases can usually be ironed out through a 
“personal talk” initiated by the worker’s immediate super- 
visor, by some member of the personnel department, or 
even by the “best friend” of the worker. These personal 
tailor-made talks to fit the case are just as important as 
any other element in the training program. 

Whether the training has to do with the development of 
abilities, desires, or human relations, it should be looked 
upon as a continuing program. It isn’t enough just to 
give the new employee a proper welcome and some initial 
training and let it go at that. The long-range fate of every 
employee is largely in the hands of his immediate super- 
visor whose job is to follow through on every order, com- 
pliment when work is well done, suggest and correct when 
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day out, that he is interested in the welfare and in the 
progress of everyone under his supervision. 


TOP EXECUTIVES 


Training executives over a period of the past ten years 
has taught me one thing—that executive training in any 
organization depends primarily on the ability, the desires, 
and the human relations of the man who owns or who 
controls the operation of the business. 

Curiously enough, ability is the least important of the 
three. If the head of a business lacks the ability to think 
straight and to arrive at sound judgments in setting up 
long-range plans and policies for guiding the operation 
of the business, and in adapting these plans and policies to 
changing conditions, it is altogether possible for him to 
train one or more men who possess this ability—provid- 
ing he desires to do so and providing he has the capacity 
for believing in the judgments of others. 

On the other hand, the head of a business may possess 
this required ability, but if he lacks the desire for further 
growth or if he lacks the capacity in his human relations 
to delegate authority and have confidence in the judgment 
and performance of others, he will never build top-flight 
executives, and it is futile for him to engage in any seri- 
ous executive training. For his executives will only get a 
lot of “big ideas” which cannot be carried out within the 
company and he will lose his best executive timber to 
other organizations which are headed by men who offer 
more favorable conditions for the development of real 
executives. 

We never can wisely recommend a full-blown execu- 
tive training program in any organization which is headed 
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by a man who lacks the desire for business growth or who 
insists on making all the important decisions and taking 
all the responsibility for the operation of every single 
department of the business. . 

While most businesses are destined to live only for a 
limited time as a “one-man band,” casting the shadow of 
one man as he grows, levels off, declines, and dies, others 
are destined to live on because the management gradually 
trains and develops men until they finally possess the re- 
quired ability, desires, and human relations to assume 
executive positions and to assure the continued life and 
growth of the business. 

Here’s how we are helping various kinds and types of 
progressive organizations to apply the law of intelligent 
action to their executive training program. 

In the first place, any real executive must have the 
ability to execute the functions of his particular depart- 
ment or division of the business, and to direct the activi- 
ties of those under him in carrying out operating pro- 
cedures which are in accord with the fundamental plan 
and policies of the business. No matter what kind of a 
business it is, the executive, if he is to assume the full 
responsibility for his department, must be able to think his 
way through the various problems which arise in his de- 
partment day in and day out. He must be able to separate 
fact from opinion, clearly define his problems, weigh the 
advantages and disadvantages of the various possible solu- 
tions to these problems, and he must enjoy a good batting 
average in arriving at the right decision cr the best course 
of action to be followed. 

It is up to management to provide the executive with a 
specific statement covering the function of his depart- 
ment, the organization of his department, and the general 
operating procedures which are to be followed. It is also 
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up to management to do everything possible to step up his 
ability to think straight. 

Statements of function, organization, and operating 
procedures vary in different businesses and in different 
departments of the same business. But the fundamental 
principles of orderly thinking are universally applicable 
to all. 

Following is an outline of a six-weeks’ training pro- 
gram’ designed to develop the ability of the executive to 
think straight: 


Session No. 1 
Subject: Why We Don’t Think Straight—Including a 
presentation of faulty mental attitudes and 
common mistakes in thinking. 


Session No. 2 
Subject: Reducing Straight Thinking to Four Simple 
Steps—Including a description of the four 
steps commonly followed in the scientific 
laboratory and how these four steps can be 
applied to the solution of business problems. 


Session No. 3 
Subject: Making Precise Observations—Including a 
description of what our everyday observations 
really are, how to separate fact from opinion, 
and analyze facts from the standpoint of 
what, when, where, and who. 


Session No. 4 
Subject: Defining the Real Problem and Considering 
Possible Solutions—Including methods for 


1A full explanation of the principles covered in each session can be 
_ found in the book, Straight Thinking—How to Solve Your Business 
Problems, by William J. Reilly, published by Harper & Brothers. 
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testing the statement of a problem and the 
classification of various possible solutions. 


Session No. § 


Subject: Securing Evidence on Possible Solutions— 
Including a discussion of sources of evidence 
on all sides of the question and the appraisal 
of the validity of evidence. 


Session No. 6 


Subject: Drawing Conclusions—Including rules for 
setting up balance sheets on various possible 
solutions, weighing the relative importance of 
positive and negative evidence, and drawing 
conclusions in favor of the best course (or 
courses) of action to be taken. 


This six-weeks’ training program consists of six two- — 
hour sessions. Once a week the executive group can meet 
for luncheon or dinner, hear a presentation of the subject 
for the first thirty minutes, and then devote the rest of the 
available time to a discussion of specific applications to 
their own business—all of which leads to individual con- 
sultations on problem cases which call for more con- 
fidential treatment. 

Whatever other training in abilities is given to the 
executive must necessarily be dictated by the operating 
procedures which he is expected to follow in running his 
department. 

As far as the training of executive desires is concerned, 
any real executive should be trained in two main direc- 
tions : 


1. He should desire to assume full responsibility for 
the work of his department and to follow operating 
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procedures which are in harmony with the plans and 
policies of management. 

2. He should desire continued growth and increase in 
personal prestige, so that he has the sustained spark, 
drive, and endurance so necessary to active leader- 
ship and steady improvement. 


Before management can hope to develop this first desire 
in the heart of an executive, it must be sure that an execu- 
tive who has full responsibility for the work of a depart- 
ment is given full authority to run it, and it must also 
recognize that the best way to promote an executive’s de- 
sire to follow management’s operating procedures, is to 
give him a part in developing them. 

There is a big difference between management by direc- 
tive and management by consultation. Management by 
consultation induces executive desires to follow the wishes 
of management; management by command performance 
doesn’t. 

Ordinarily, management by consultation means more 
than just holding a meeting. Too often in American busi- 
ness, meetings are called, some problem is thrown on the 
table, and everyone present is asked to offer an immediate 
solution. And, as you know, the usual result is a lot of 
conflicting opinions and emotional statements and no real 
common agreement. After the meeting is over, we think 
of important points we failed to mention, and sometimes 
before we go to sleep that night; we think of things we 
wish we hadn’t said. 

Few people are smart enough to suddenly evolve the 
complete answer to any important problem in business 
without a certain amount of thought and preparation, and 
we have found that executives appreciate the opportunity 
of reviewing operating procedures or thinking over some 
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problem at their leisure, so that they have sufficient time 
to jot down and organize their thoughts. 

I do not believe that operating procedures or important 
orders of any kind should be issued to an executive until 
management is able to issue a memorandum which says in 
effect : 


Attached is a statement of the operating procedures 
which were developed in consultation with, and ap- 
proved by, you and your associates. 

It is requested that you put these operating procedures 
into immediate effect in your department, delegating to 
your assistants whatever authority they need to carry 
them out. 


Without such consultation and approval, management 
has no assurance that the executive, to whom orders are 
issued, will have the necessary desire to carry them out. 
However, there is more than the factor of executive desire 
involved. Management itself is more enlightened when 
it has the benefit of constructive suggestions from all 
principals who are involved in carrying out orders, and 
there is no better way for management to protect itself 
against the possible embarrassment of issuing orders 
which do not make sense out on the firing line. 

Now we come to the most difficult desire. As executives 
grow old, they tend to realize their personal ambitions, 
grow more prosperous, decline in physical energy, and it 
isn’t easy to sustain their desire for continued growth and 
increased personal prestige. One thing is true of all of us. 
Whenever our vision for the future begins to get shorter 
than our past achievement, we begin to slow up, we begin 
to become pretty well satisfied with ourselves, we begin to 
place most emphasis on protecting what we’ve got instead 
of reaching out for new fields to conquer. We begin to 
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live in the past instead of in the future, we become less 
receptive to new ideas or new points of view, we begin to 
“go through the same old motions”—in short, we begin to 
die. 

The problem of the executive who has realized his am- 
bition and begun to grow old is widely recognized in 
American industry, and various solutions to this problem 
are commonly proposed—all the way from retiring the 
executive and getting him out of the company altogether, 
to “kicking him upstairs” into a higher sounding job 
where he will have little to do except to annoy and inter- 
fere with those who are trying to run the business. 

Some companies feel that a “change of job” with new 
responsibilities will give the executive new life. But when 
you get right down to cases, it isn’t easy to put your 
finger on a specific job within your own company to which 
you could sensibly transfer. the problem executive. And 
even if you do find such a job, the real question is, ““Does 
the problem executive really desire this new job?” If the 
new responsibilities are of no real interest to him, the 
change will not produce the desired results. 

Some companies try to solve the problem by providing 
a thorough physical checkup for the problem executive, 
and if the attending physician recommends a “‘rest” or a 
“vacation,” the executive is urged to follow the physician’s 
advice. I believe in periodic vacations, but sooner or later 
a man’s got to come back to his job, and if he returns to 
a job which fails to arouse his interests or desires, he’s 
right back where he started from. 

Ordinarily what the problem executive needs is not a 
rest. What he really needs is activity, but the kind of 
activity he desires most. As a matter of fact, whenever an 
executive begins to crack up physically, it is a pretty good 
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sign that he has run out of interest in what he is doing. 
For the sure signs of such lack of interest are nervousness 
and irritability which ultimately reflect themselves in a 
run-down physical condition. Once an executive is given 
a new reason for existence, a new goal to work toward, 
his physical condition is likely to improve. 

Another favorite diagnosis and solution to the prob- 
lem of the declining executive is that he “doesn’t know 
how to rest” and therefore “needs a hobby.” Pm in favor 
of hobbies. But as long as a man’s work remains his main 
activity in life, we cannot fully solve the problem of his 
business interests and desires with some hobby. We must 
solve this problem right on the job. 

“Retirement,” “kicking him upstairs, 
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change,” “rest,” 
“hobby’—these are all popular solutions to the problem 
of what to do with the executive who has grown old on 
the job. But none of these solutions is adequate because 
none of them gets at the real heart of the problem, which 
is “How can we give this executive new desires and new 
interests in his business life?” 

One of the main reasons why an executive runs out of 
vision for the future is that his chief executive has run 
out of vision or has failed to communicate his vision for 
the future of the business to his executives, showing each 
executive precisely where he fits and what part he is ex- 
pected to play in the future growth of the business. Unless 
management’s vision for the future is greater than its past 
achievement, it cannot hope that the vision of its mature 
executive will be greater than his past achievement. 

Once in awhile, in spite of the fact that management 
has the required vision for the future to inspire the con- 
tinued growth of its executives, we find an executive who 
is incapable of responding to this challenge. When this is ~ 
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the case, there is only one solution, and that is to replace 
the executive. : 

Executives must be subjected to new challenges year in 
and year out if their desires for achievement are to be 
kept growing, and executive personnel, like all personnel, 
must be carefully evaluated at periodic intervals to be sure 
that they are actually responding to these new challenges 
and keeping up with the growth pattern of the organ- 
ization as a whole. 

This is the kind of executive training which prolongs 
and extends the useful business life of valuable executives 
in any organization. It is the kind of training which keeps 
an executive from “leveling off” and “dying on the vine” 
before his time. It is the kind of training which encour- 
ages an executive to do everything possible to train able 
understudies instead of doing everything possible to pro- 
tect his static position against the competition of youth. 

Moving from the training of desires to the training of 
human relations, it is inescapable that no executive can 
successfully direct others or safely assume the respon- 
sibility for their work unless he is strong on human rela- 
tions. If he cannot win the confidence and inspire the be- 
lief of the members of his group in his leadership, he is 
headed for failure. 

Fortunately, the basic principles which govern sound 
human relations are well known and universally applicable 
to all kinds and types of business. It is the job of manage- 
ment to see that these principles are taught and practiced 
throughout the executive level of the business. 

Following is an outline of an eight-weeks’ training pro- 
gram” designed for executive training in human relations: 

2 A full explanation of the principles covered in each session can be 


found in the book, How to Improve Your Human Relations, by Wil- 
‘liam J. Reilly, published by Harper & Brothers. 
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Session No. 


Sub Heck: 


Session No. 


Subject: 


Session No. 


Subject: 


Session No. 


Subject : 


Session No. 


Subject: 


th 


The Four Mental Levels—Including an ex- 
planation of the closed mind, the open mind, 
the level of confidence, and the level of belief. 


fe 


Characteristics of the Closed Mind—Includ- 
ing an explanation of how the closed mind 
can be recognized and how mot to handle a 
person with a closed mind. 


3 
The One Sure Way to Open a Mind—Includ- 


ing an explanation of what to do when you're 
right and the other fellow’s wrong, what to 
do when you’re partly right, and what to do 
when you’re entirely wrong and you know it. 


4 


How to Win Confidence—Including the tim- 
ing of evidence in terms of the other fellow’s 
interests, building a reasonably complete 
statement of the case, avoiding overenthusi- 
astic promises, avoiding the controversial 
attitude, and the protection of confidence 
relationships. 


5) 


How to Inspire Belief—Including the char- 
acteristics of belief relationships, why people 
don’t believe in each other, and the protection 
of belief relationships. 
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Session No. 6 


Subject: What Belief Relationships Mean to You— 
Including the importance of sponsorship and 
the difference between temporary belief rela- 
tionships and permanent belief relationships 
which are supported by evidence. 


Session No. 7 


Subject: Does Force Have a Place in Our Human 
Relations ?—Including an explanation of the 
three conditions which must exist before we 
can even consider the use of force with any 
degree of safety. 


Session No. & 


Subject: The Universal Application of the Funda- 
mental Principles in Human Relations—In- 
cluding a review of the previous sessions. 


This eight-weeks’ training program consists of eight 
two-hour sessions. Once a week the executive group can 
meet for luncheon or dinner, hear a presentation of the 
subject for the first thirty minutes, and then devote the 
rest of the available time to a discussion of specific appli- 
cations to their own business—all of which leads to in- 
dividual consultations on problem cases which call for 
more confidential treatment. 

It should be apparent, now that we have applied the 
law of intelligent action to the training of salesmen, fore- 
men, routine line workers, and top executives, that the 
training of required abilities is not enough, and that the 
‘training of required desires and human relations should 
have an important part in any thorough training program 
no matter what kind or type of personnel is involved. It 
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should be clear that the often overlooked responsibility of 
training top executives is of vital importance in any 
organization which hopes to grow and live on beyond the 
life span of one man. And it should be perfectly evident 
that training is not limited to some temporary drive or 
course of study—that training is a continuous process 
which begins the moment an employee goes to work and 
does not end until he leaves the employ of your company. 
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THE UNIVERSAL APPLICATION OF THE LAW 
OF INTELLIGENT ACTION 


WBILE this book is primarily devoted to the application 
of the law of intelligent action in business relations, it 
should be remembered that this law is universally ap- 
plicable to all human activities the world over. In fact, it 
may very well be that the law of intelligent action will 
prove to be the most important and comprehensive law of 
our environment. 

The entire history of whatever progress man has made 
to date is a story of his adaptation to his environment. 
Those who solved the problems of their ever-changing 
environment survived and prospered; those who failed to 
do so died. 

When man lived in small family or tribal groups, his 
main problem was to adapt himself to his physical environ- 
-‘ment—to secure food, shelter, and clothing. Primary 
emphasis was on the development of his physical abilities 
to hunt, to fish, to farm, to build shelters, to make cloth- 
ing, and to protect himself from the elements and his 
natural enemies. But now that men have multiplied and 
grouped themselves into states and nations, a significant 

change in our environment has taken place. We can no 

longer safely confine ourselves to the solution of the 

problems of our physical and material environment. Now 

one of our main problems is to learn how to live together 
II5 
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—how to adapt ourselves to our complex human environ- 
ment. We must learn how to serve each other. And, as we 
grow in our service attitude toward each other, this will 
broaden the horizon and civilize the nature of our desires. 
To our ambitions for mere material success we will begin 
to add ambitions for human service and spiritual achieve- 
ment. Finally, our desires to serve each other will even 
supersede our primitive material desires. In all this devel- 
opment we will simply be following the law of intelligent 
action. 

Individuals and nations who fail to solve the growing 
problems of our human environment—those who fail to 
assume and to develop a service attitude toward others 
will surely be destroyed because they will destroy them- 
selves. And those who continue to confine their desires to 
selfish and greedy material ambitions, those who fail to 
develop in human service and spiritual achievement, will 
surely die. It is the law. 

Whether we recognize or accept the fundamental laws 
of our environment, does not affect the operation of these 
laws in the least. No house will stand unless it is built in 
- accordance with the physical laws which govern a sound 
structure, and no person or group of persons can hope to 
achieve full growth if they fail to recognize and to abide 
by the law of intelligent action. 

That is why it is so very important for us to teach this 
law to others so that they will at first understand, then 
accept, and finally believe in the law and use it for their 
own good. 

If we fail to teach the law of intelligent action, we can 
expect no more than an endless continuation of individual 
failures, group feuds, and international gang murders; 
in fact, man might very well get caught in a conflagration 
of his own making and unwittingly destroy himself. 
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In most of our educational efforts so far, it is apparent 
that a disproportionate amount of attention has been 
given to the development of abilities, while the develop- 
ment of civilized desires and capacity in human relations 
has been largely overlooked. 

One thing is certain. The training of abilities is no 
longer enough. We already possess the scientific ability to 
create and to make all kinds of tools, instruments, 
machines, gases, germs, and other ingenious products. 
Whether these fruits of science are used to build or to 
destroy, whether man shall use his abilities to enlighten 
the world or to plunge the world into darkness, depends 
entirely on the desires of man and his willingness to serve 
others. If man destroys himself with his own creations, 
we can hardly credit him with having acted intelligently. 

In the long run, the fate of our nation and the world 
in general will not be decided in the laboratory or in the 
factory. It will be decided in the minds and hearts of men. 

What desires reside in the minds and hearts of men 
depend very largely on the seeds which education sows 
there. The law of cause and effect is inescapable. It has 
been written in the Bible, ‘“‘As ye sow, so shall ye reap.” 

If we wish to civilize the behavior of an individual, a 
group, or a nation, we must get at the heart of the prob- 
lem. We must release the mainsprings of human motiva- 
tion. We must civilize their desires and ambitions and we 
must inspire them to human service. We must make each 
person feel that he really counts, that his life is important, 
that his desires are important. We must show him, by ex- 
ample, that the desire to make some contribution, how- 
ever humble, to the world we live in, is the most stimulat- 
ing and lasting desire which anyone can possibly harbor. 
We must give him positive proof that human service pro- 
vides the greatest personal satisfaction which life can hold 
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and that anyone who is not engaged in some form of 
human service never has a chance to find out what life is 
all about. 

I am unable to rid myself of the deep-rooted conviction 
that if we were to begin, even in grade school, to teach 
everyone the simple lessons of human relations—just as 
we teach reading, writing, and arithmetic—it would have 
a profound effect on the world we live in. 

We must teach the law of intelligent action in many — 
lands, all over the globe. And we must keep on teaching 
it until the vast majority of the people in every important 
country on the face of the earth understands, accepts, and 
acts in accordance with the law. Until we do, we have 
little chance for international peace. 

This task represents the greatest challenge which educa- 
tion faces in the centuries to come. It is our responsibility. 
It is my responsibility. It is your responsibility. 

How would you like to live in a world filled with people 
who desire to contribute something to the world we live 
in, whose abilities are equal to their everyday tasks, and 
whose human relations are synonymous with human serv- 
ice? The greatest hope for the future lies in the fact that 
nearly everyone would like to live in that kind of world. 

Man can achieve whatever he earnestly desires to 
achieve. All that’s necessary is that he desire the goal 
enough to do something about it. Human desires, when 
they run deep enough, always find a way. In this book, 
we have attempted to light one candle along that way. 








APPEN DIX 


What Is the National Institute 
For Straight Thinking? 





So MANY readers of our previous books have written in 
asking, “What is the National Institute for Straight 
Thinking?” that we herewith make the answer to this 
question part and parcel of this book. The following facts 
on the background and present work of the institute will 
help you to understand our purpose, and will explain the 
relation of this book to others that have preceded it. 

In 1922, while on the research staff at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, Dr. William J. Reilly began some 
early attempts to adapt the organized thinking employed 
in the scientific laboratory to business and career prob- 
lems. 

Ten years later, these experiments, started at Carnegie, 
culminated in the origination of twelve simple rules for 
straight thinking, and in the fall of 1932, Dr. Reilly 
founded the National Institute for Straight Thinking for 
the purpose of training businessmen to use straight think- 
ing in their business and career planning. The application 
of these twelve rules to business problems can now be 
found in the book, Straight Thinking—How to Solve 
Your Business Problems; their application to career prob- 
lems in the book, How to Find and Follow Your Career; 
their application to a wide variety of human problems in 
the book, How to Use Your Head; and their application 
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to problems in human relations in the book, How to Im- 
prove Your Human Relations—all published by Harper 
& Brothers. ; 

But let’s go back. 


AN IDEA IS BORN AT CARNEGIE 


At Carnegie, Dr. Reilly observed the care and pre- 
cision with which students in the scientific laboratory fol- 
lowed a certain approved procedure—how they tested 
their observations, defined their problems, gathered their 
evidence, and arrived at properly qualified conclusions. 
But he also noticed that when these same students stepped 
across the hall from the scientific laboratory to the study 
of problems in economics or business, they carried little 
of their orderly procedure with them, and seemed be- 
wildered as to just how such problems should be handled. 

Students in the laboratory were taught the scientific 
methods for analyzing the strength and the weakness of 
raw materials, in order to determine where these materials 
could best be used. But they were never taught any 
scientific methods for the study of their own basic abilities, 
likes, or dislikes, to find out in what field they could best — 
be employed. 

Intrigued by these obvious contradictions, Dr. Reilly 
began to adapt the scientific procedures of the laboratory 
to the two fields which interested him most—business and 
career planning. 

In the field of business, he began by making a firsthand 
study of twenty of the nation’s leading advertising agen- 
cies for the purpose of defining the primary functions of 
the modern advertising agency so that students of adver- 
tising could have a clearer understanding of this type of 
business organization. 
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In the career field, he began by asking engineering stu- 
dents at Carnegie why they were there. He found that 
apparently only a small percentage of these students had 
made a thoughtful selection of engineering as their life- 
work. For the most part, they had drifted into an engi- 
neering course for such reasons as: “they thought engi- 
neering was the coming thing,” or “their family or friends 
suggested it,” or “they had connections,” or ‘‘there’s good 
pay in it.” 

Tracing the history of those who had been graduated, 
he found that approximately two-thirds of the graduates 
wound up iri lines of work other than engineering. All of 
which raised the question as to how many had been mis- 
cast at the outset in an engineering course. 

As a result of these studies, Dr. Reilly began to work 
on a series of practical career tests which would help a 
young man to cast himself in the right role and make a 
more intelligent selection of his courses of study. 


THE RULES FOR STRAIGHT THINKING ARE DEFINED 


Later, while on the research staff at the University of 
Chicago, where he received his Doctor’s degree in philos- 
ophy, and at the University of Texas, where he was asso- 
ciate professor of business administration and director of 
market studies, Dr. Reilly engaged in a comprehensive 
search of the literature on logic. This search revealed that, 
while orderly procedures have been followed for years in 
the pure sciences, yet apparently no one had ever defined 
the general process of straight thinking in the social 
sciences ; no comprehensive rules had ever’ been set down 
to help the student to think straight on problems which 
involve human behavior. 

Dr. Reilly then visited fourteen leading colleges and 
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universities, where he interviewed outstanding educa- 
tional leaders on the subject of straight thinking. There 
he found sympathetic agreement among these educators 
that “the whole idea of democratic education is to induce 
people to think, to think straight if possible, but to think 
always for themselves.” 

In all these consultations with logicians, psychologists, 
and social scientists, the orderly procedure followed in the 
scientific laboratory for years was used as the basis for 
the development of simple rules that could be applied 
safely to problems involving human behavior. Finally, 
twelve simple rules were defined and agreed upon. 

i 


RULES FOR STRAIGHT THINKING 


I. RULES FOR MAKING PRECISE OBSERVATIONS 


Rule 1. Define the primary facts in connection 
with your observation, and separate these 
facts from any opinions or impressions. 

Rule 2. Analyze the facts, as far as they will per- 
mit, from the standpoint of what, when, 
where, and who. 


II, RULES FOR DEFINING THE REAL PROBLEM AND CON- 
SIDERING POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


Rule 3. Construct a precise and analytical defini- 
tion of the real problem from the stand- 
point of what, when, where, and who. 

Rule 4. Keeping the total situation in mind, list 

all possible solutions that suggest them- 

selves. 

Rule 5. Classify these solutions in order of pref- 
erence. 

Rule 6. Select the most promising solutions for 
further examination. 
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II. RULES FOR SECURING EVIDENCE ON POSSIBLE SOLU- 
TIONS 


Rule 7. Expose yourself to sources of evidence 
on all sides of the question, rather than 
confine yourself to sources that give evi- 
dence only on one side. 

Rule 8. Appraise the validity of your evidence 
from the standpoint of its source and the 
means used for gathering it. 

Rule 9. Guard against the formation of opinions 
or premature judgments while in the 
process of examining evidence. 

Rule to. Keep the mind open and hospitable to 
new evidence on any side of the question. 


IV. RULES FOR DRAWING CONCLUSIONS 


Rule 11. Set up a balance sheet on each possible 
solution, stating your evidence for and 
against that course of action. 

Rule 12. Weigh the relative importance of posi- 
tive and negative evidence in each case, 
and draw your conclusion in favor of the » 
best course (or courses) of action to be 
taken. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR STRAIGHT THINKING IS 
FOUNDED 


Soon after Dr. Reilly founded the National Institute 
for Straight Thinking, preliminary test work showed that 
those most interested in straight thinking are those who 
need it least—successful business leaders and outstanding 
young men who are open-mindedly reaching out in the 
direction of anything that will further improve their 
thinking and speed up their progress. 
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Consequently, the first institute class in “Straight 
Thinking in Business” consisted of a seminar group of 
twelve leading business executives in New York—presi- 
dents, vice-presidents, and general managers. And the 
first institute class in “Career Planning” consisted of a 
group of twelve “able young men in their thirties” who 
were suggested by these leading executives. 


WHAT THE INSTITUTE IS DOING TODAY 


Today the institute continues to fulfill the purpose for 
which it was originally founded—to train businessmen 
and women to use straight thinking in their business and 
career planning. 

The institute continues to offer concentrated lecture 
courses on these subjects for mature minds. However, the 
application of straight thinking to individual cases in- 
volves problems that are so personal and confidential that 
today the work of the institute consists mainly of individ- 
ual consultations, rather than formal class work, with 
chief executives, able young men in their thirties, and 
exceptional younger men who come to the institute for 
counsel on their business and career problems, at the sug- 
gestion and recommendation of former’ clients and 
students. 

In its business consultations, the institute has been 
called upon to guide the organization of new business 
enterprises, and to solve a wide variety of marketing, per- 
sonnel, and organization problems for old and well-estab- 
lished companies. This is exactly what one might expect, 
for after all, the principles of straight thinking begin to 
apply the moment a business is conceived, and they never 
cease to apply until the business dies. 

In its career work, the institute has developed, over a 
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period of years, a series of practical career tests which 
reveal a man’s basic abilities, and even more important, his 
personal like and dislike pattern. His basic strengths and 
weaknesses are measured in relation to his abilities, his 
desires, and his human relations. He is counseled on (1) 
the building of a salable background, (2) the develop- 
ment of personal sponsorship among potential buyers of 
his services, (3) the improvement of his workmanship, 
(4) the actual sales of his personal services at the right 
price, and (5) the avocational search for some personal 
interest that promises to serve as a vocational activity, 
later in life, over which he exercises full control. 

Alumni groups of former students who so desire con- 
tinue to meet with Dr. Reilly once a month, at luncheon 
time, for the purpose of preserving and extending their 
personal contacts and sponsorship, and for the purpose of 
keeping up to date on the current researches carried on by 
the institute. 

The institute work enjoys the sponsorship of many 
leading executives and educators. Dr. Reilly’s books on 
business and career planning are now used in a number of 
colleges and universities, and he was engaged by Pratt 
Institute to initiate a new course in straight thinking for 
the senior classes in the School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
The National Broadcasting Company has granted the in- 
stitute requested time for its “Ametican Family Forum” 
round-table discussions. 

From time to time, the institute holds special educa- 
tional discussions to which members are permitted to in- 
vite their friends. 
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